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COTTON PLANTING OF 74, 


HORNER’S MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Prepared especially for COTTON | from most concentrated materials. 


HORNER’S MARYLAND, for Cotton- -growing States, is contusel of t’ 2 following ingredients : 
Best Peruvian Guano, : - : 750 lbs. 
Bone Dust and Concentrated Animal Matter, - - - 1,100 * 
Muriate of Potash, - - . - - 150 ** 2.000 lbs. 





: 628 of Bone Pho=phate, 
Immediately Soluble, 
+ 50 Ammonia, 


Fine and dry and in best Chemical and Mechanical condition of any other Fertilizer made, at 
home or abroad. EXCELLENT DRILLING ORDER, ETC. 


$50 per ton, in bags. JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


BONE OUST AND BONE MEAL. 


From Slaughter-House Bones. 25 years the Standard for Purity 
and Excellence. 


Prof. Tonry and Prof. Wilson render the wena as of sid Bone Dust : 
Moisture, - - 7.52 
Organic Matter and Cc arbonic Aci, - - . . 29.94 
Lime, - : - : : . : - . 39.47 
Phosphoric Acid, - - ~ - : ‘ - 2916 


Kone coeetate of Lime, - - - : 59.63 
Insoluble Residue, - ; ‘ - - : ° ‘ 2.90 
Ammonia, - - - - - - - 3.49 


WILLIAM P. TONRY, Analytical Chemist. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, 


No. 32 SECOND STREET. 


BALTIMORE, Juty 307TH, 1873. 
JosHua HorRNeER, JR. 
Dear Sir—The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your Bone 

Dust, drawn by myself from a lot of 7 tons lying in your warehouse : 

Moisture, (deter. at 212° . ) - - - - - : - - 3.74 per cent. 

Organic Matter, - - - - - - 40.12 ” 

Containing—Nitrogen 4. 03; Ammonis 4.95. hie 

Inorganic Matter, - - - - - 656.14 o6 

Containing Phosphoric Acid, - - - 24. 52 per cent. 

Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime, - - - 53.52 

Insoluble Matter, - - 2.51 “ 

This is the best sample of BON E DUST I can find i in the market, and call your especial atten- 
tion to the large percentages of valuable material for the improvement ‘of the soil, and to the small 
percentages of moisture and insoluble matter. 

Respectfully, etc., 
P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Prepared for Drilling, and packed in Bags, 167 Ibs. each, at 
$45 per ton. 

If. upon the most searching analysis, any admixture or adulteration whatever be found in my 
Bone Dust, I forfeit the entire price. 

My reputation of twenty-five years standing for pure and unexcelled manufactures, precludes 
the necessity of publishing certificates, besides which, the consumer has to depend upon the char- 
acter of the manufacturer, rather than upon the merits of any particular issue of Fertilizer, as 


unprincipled parties may manufacture a good article tor the purpose of obtaining Certificates, and 
the next year fabricate an entireiy worthless article. 


Respectfully, JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
54 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


No. | Peruvian Cuano and Chemicals for Fertilizing purposes 
constantly on hand. janl-ly 
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Farmers’ Meetings, &c. 


Convention of Farmers of Montgomery Co. 





The farmers of Montgomery county, in this 
State, are everywhere recognized as embracing 
many of the most enterprising and intelligent of 
their class within our borders, and it was natural 
that a notice of a convention to be held in their 
midst, to discuss subjects of vital importance to 
all our landholders, should have drawn us to their 
meeting. The convention met on the 13th Janu- 
ary, at Sandy Spring, a well-known thrifty settle- 
ment of Friends,—distinguished, perhaps, above 
all of our agricultural communities for the com- 
parative density of its population, and the gene- 
ral prosperity and progressive views everywhere 
prevailing. That the enthusiasm in their profes- 
sion of such men as the Hallowells, the Stablers, 
the Thomases, the Farquhars, and others of like 
character, should prove cortagious, is not to be 
wondered at, and this meeting was a most inter- 
esting and spirited one. 

The time allowed for the consideration of the 
questions coming up was too short, and, unfortu- 
nately, those on which we were most desirous of 
learning the views of the men of Montgomery, 
with the purpose of laying them before our read- 
ers, were necessarily laid aside—viz: the advisa- 
bility of establishing Cheese and Butter Factories, 
and the best system of County Roads. It would 
have been a satisfaction to many in our State to 
hear the views upon these subjects of the ad- 
vanced farmers in council at Sandy Spring. 

Henry C. Hallowell presided over the meeting, 
and by his tact and good judgment succeeded in 
producing light on needed points, and in infusing 
into the proceedings a promptness and enthusiasm 


seldom witnessed. The meeting on the whole 


was a very enjoyable one to all concerned, and | in was the occasion of the disease. 
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was particularly noticeable for the faith felt and 
expressed in the general happiness, healthfulness 
and success of farm life,—even in view of draw- 
backs and depressions which sometimes affect the 
farmers as well as every other class. With this 
introduction, we must pass to a brief summary of 
the proceedings : 

A number of interesting papers were read, in- 
cluding reports of the several clubs in the county; 
statistical papers on dairy operations in Mont- 
gomery; on the cost of feeding horses; on the 
prices of grain, potatoes, and other products, 
during twenty-four years, and the prices of and 
returns from guano and artificial fertilizers during 
this period, &. Some of these papers are of such 
general interest and lasting value, that we hope 
to lay them before the readers of the American 
Farmer. 

The president, in announcing the first question 
to be taken up, 

The extent and nature of the Disease among 
Hogs, and the Remedy, 

said his position of statistical reporter for the 

county, with five assistants, enabled him to state 

that the disease was very prevalent,—in one dis- 

trict, at least, half the hogs having died. 

Mr. Holland, who was ‘called upon for his ex- 
perience, having been a sufferer, said he had lost 
6 out of 15 hogs. The disease was not cholera. 
Instead of looseness of the bowels, there was 
constipation, and ugly running sores broke out 
all over the body. The 9 that recovered were 
cured by doses of Epsom salts, dissolved in their 
slop. In answer to a question, the speaker said 
he lost 5 or 6 hogs in 1872 from cholera, and that 
they had been penned up, with a plank floor to 
their pen. 

The president said he had lost no hogs, and 
knew of no one who had, where the animals ran 
in the orchard. Thisstatement seemed to be gen- 
erally concurred in. 

Mr. Brooke thought it was indifferent whether 
the pigs were penned up or ran out in the field. 
He had doctored his by rubbing the “ pores” in 
the fore legs of the hogs with turpentine. 

James $8. Hallowell thought the neglect to 
provide water for the hogs to bathe and wallow 
He always 
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saw that his did not suffer in this respect, whether 
they ran in the orchard, or were put up. With 
fresh water and cleanliness, he never suffered 
by the disease, and he made a strong appeal in 
behalf of clean quarters for the hog, who really 
is not so hoggish as he is generally thought. 

Another speaker said his hogs ran in the or- 
chard, and that notwithstanding, he lost 2 or 
3,000 Tbs. of pork by the cholera. Believed spirits 
of turpentine internally cured those that recov- 
ered. This remedy was recommended by another 
member, who gave about one pint in a barrel of 
slops with good results. 


What can be done for the Encouragement of 
Sheep-Raising ? 

James S. Hallowell said he kept 50 sheep; 
had fed them nothing this winter, save a little 
corn and clover hay at night when they came in. 
Makes it a point to keep them quiet and docile, 
and accustoms them to his dog, and the dog to 
them, by taking him among them in the field, &c. 
(A member inquired whether the dog was then 
tied up on getting home—a suspicion of treachery 
existing about any but a shepherd dog.) 

The president said, as concerned the profits of 
sheep-raising, that he knew he bought every fall 
$80 worth of ewes, and sold every spring $100 
worth of lambs, having the original stock and the 
manure remaining. 

Mr. Miller introduced the subject of the dog 
law, urging that action be taken to secure proper 
legislation. 

his led to a general debate, and the subject 
seemed to be viewed from almost every standpoint 
as occupied by the various speakers. Some were 
in favor of accepting a local law if it could be 
secured; others were willing to have the Legis- 
lature submit the question to a vote of the people 
of the county, whilst others were in favor of the 
county delegation being instructed to act in the 
premises in a way to secure the rights of the 
majority of the population and of the tax-payers. 

One idea stood out prominently in the whole 
discussion, one until lately not much dwelt upon 
by farmers, but now beginning to show strength 
all over the land, that Co-oPERATION is the 
watchword for farmers, who heretofore have 
failed by individual exertions to make that mark 
upon legislation their numbers and influence 
merit. 

The disposition made of the subject was to refer 
it to a committee consisting of one member from 
each farmers’ club represented and three farmers 
of the county, not members of the clubs, who are 
to take such action as may be considered neces- 
sary and to appoint a sub-committee to visit 
Annapolis and present their views. It was sug- 
gested that a co-operation with the farmers of 
other counties would be desirable. (We suggest 
to the Balto. Co. Union and to our friends of the 
clubs of Harford, Washington, Queen Anne’s and 
other counties, that a correspondence be at once 
opened on this subjeet. Charles Abert, Esq., 
Norbeck, will be a prominent member, or chair- 
man of the committee.— ds. A. F.) 

The question of Dairy Factories, Co-operative 
Taundrves and County Roads were either post- 
poned or referred to committees for further exam- 
ination,—the time of the convention being limited 
and a very general wish shown to come to the 
subject of 





The Establishment of Farm Granges. 


There seemed on every side a disposition to 
treat this topic fairly—the wish to know the true 
objects, scope and achievements of the order, 
being expressed on every side. The Patrons 
were represented, and ably represented, by Capt. 
Jos. Moore, (lately appointed Master of the Mary- 
land State Grange,) as well as by some of the 
officers of a local grange. 

The president, in presenting the question for 
discussion, remarked that anything is an advant- 
age which will bind farmers together; make them 
more sensible of the dignity and advantages of 
their profession, and show them that farming, 
properly carried on, was successful enough a pur- 
suit to satisfy men of moderate aspirations. 

Mr. Wm. H. Farquhar eulogized the granges, 
dwelt upon the moral effects wrought, the money 
saving made, and the material improvement ef- 
fected by their institution. In the immense ex- 
tent and rapid growth of the order, the speaker 
seemed to find an indication of its filling a widely 
felt want, and he pointed with exultation to the 
happy stroke which made woman’s presence and 
membership essential to the workings of the 
granges, her influence being purifying, exalting 
and ennobling. (Some one here suggested as his 
view, that this one feature was the redeeming one 
of the order.) 

Mr. Abert looked with grave apprehensions 
upon the increase of this order. Though the 
name of the thing might be suppressed, the influ- 
ence of the granges, to be effective, must be large- 
ly political, and the result to our institutions might 
be similar to that of a former secret political party 
which he regarded as demoralizing in the ex- 
treme. The concentring power was a dangerous 
one, and intrigues of corrupt and designing men 
were to be apprehended, in addition to the ineer 
which always accompanies class combinations. 

Mr. B. Rush Roberts compared the granges to 
trades unions, the principle on which they act 
being identical. He considered the organization 
dangerous, subversive of the rights of those not 
members, and lessening the self-respect and inde- 
pendence of those who are. He thought the 
foundation on which the superstructure rested 
was unsound. He did not believe natural laws 
could be overturned. He was tired of the cry 
that farmers do not get their rights! He said no 
class has so many privileges, and drew a picture 
of the health-giving pleasures, the strengthening 
labors, the satisfaction and calm of the life of a 
farmer, untortured by the ambition or the risks 
of the professional and mercantile career. 

Dr. Magruder spoke for the granges. There 
was nothing in them to which a moral or religious 
man could object. Their tendencies were all 
elevating; their aims beyond the mere dollar. 
The saving they were able to effect was consider- 
able, but this was less regarded than the social 
advantages they secured—advantages not to be 
lightly estimated among farmers, who have -so 
few opportunities ordinarily for mingling toge- 
ther and interchanging ideas. The secrets of the 
order, it was contended, were simple, merely 
designed as a bond of union, and unobjectionable 
in every regard. 

Capt. Moore considered the objections that had 
been made to the granges; denied that there was 
anything communistic in them, or that a man 
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forfeited any of his independence of thought or | 


action in belonging to them; claimed that their 
disposition was rather to elevate than, as was 
stated, to oppress labor; and that in the order a 
farm laborer was considered a farmer, eligible to 
election in all granges,—the right of choosing its 
own members resting in each lodge. The ritual 
of the order was described as simple and beauti- 
ful, the teachings being all on the side of humanity 
and neighborly kindness. 


Our space forbids our giving even bare sketches 


of all the addresses made. The subject was well 
canvassed, but the the time growing late, it was 
determined to leave the question an open one 
for individual consideration. 

Mr. Francis Miller brought to the notice of the 


eting ovement on foot in Washingt av- |. 1” : : : " 
meocting 0 movement on fot is Washington hav railroad. The milk business is about as profitable 


ing for its object bringing closer together the 
producers and consumers of farm products.— 
He was met with the objection that the reverse 
was the real need in that city, viz: more mid- 
dlemen; the sales now taking place almost 
entirely from farm wagons renders it an un- 
certain and unprofitable market, a farmer hay- 
ing sometimes to almost give away a load of pro- 
duce, which in a day or two afterwards would 
have brought an excellent price. Men who could 
handle and store produce in anticipation of the 
regular wants of the market would be a conve- 
nience to both buyers and sellers. 

One of the editors of the American Farmer 
who was present was invited toaddress the meet- 
ing, but declined on the ground that he was there 
to gain not to utter wisdom, and that he felt he 
had achieved his object in listening to the discus- 
sion of the intelligent Montgomery farmers. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

In referring to the Sandy Spring settlement, 
we wish to allude to a matter concerning which 
a paragraph, in print before this was written, will 
be found elsewhere, viz: the Fence Law. Some 
years ago the farmers of this district were harrass- 
ed and injured by the running at large of stock. 


Upon consultation it was decided that in their | : . 
ment could be best secured by feeding; besides, 


opinion no law upon the subject was needed,— 
the common law protecting every man in the 
enjoyment of his own property, and requiring 
him to refrain from any injury to the property 
of his neighbor. Acting upon this, several farm- 
ers propped open their gates, and others even 
took out their bottom fence-rails. 
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Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 


The last regular meeting of the Gunpowder 
Agricultural Club was held Dec. 27, 1873, at the 
residence of I. M. Price. John D. Matthews 
presided as foreman. 

The subject under discussion was: In view of 
our proximity to a good and growing market, 
what is the best system of farming to pursue ? 

N. R. Miles thought the “best system” de- 
pended on the circumstances in which the farmer 
might be placed and his distance from railroads. 
For a small farm, fruit, sheep, poultry, and a few 
cows for selling milk, would be the best. Ona 
large one he would follow a system of mixed 
husbandry and the milk business, if near the 


as any, and has this advantage, that it enables a 
farmer to consume all his pooteabes home and 
to keep more of his land in grass. 

D. Gorsuch thought there would necessarily 
be a surplus of grass or hay; it would not be 
possible to feed all. Mr. Miles thought on 200 


, acres a man could keep cattle enough to consume 


all he grew. D.Gorsuch made a substitute of 
fodder corn, which, without in the least robbing 
his stock, left him three-fourths of his hay for sale. 

S. M: Price thought for our soil and locality 
mixed husbandry was the best. If any specialty 
were adopted, dairying would be the best. He 
held that in al] farming the main point to be kept 
in view is increasing the fertility of the soil, and 


| this can be best attained by feeding our produce 


| or even kept up. 


at home. Those who do not dairy should keep 
cattle to sell off in the spring; this gives a large 
quantity of manure of the best kind, without 
which the fertility of the soil cannot be increased 
Last year he had bought cattle 


| at $4.00 per ewt., had added 300 Ibs..and sold at 


Actions were | 


brought against owners of trespassing stock, a | 


case carried to the county court, and a decision 
rendered in accordance with the views the farm- 
ers had taken. The Result: For years no stock 
has run at large; gates stand open winter and 
summer; three-rail fences prevail, where fences 
are used or needed at all; a great cause of dissen- 
tion is eliminated from a neighborhood, and a 
heavy tax on every farmer lightened or re- 
moved ! . 

(a Since the above was put in type, we have 
received two of the interesting papers read 
before the Convention, and will give them in our 
next issue. 


| 


| 


| 


6 cts., leaving a gross profit per head of $36. 

I. M. Price was in favor of a system of mixed 
husbandry. 

Joseph Bosley likewise favored the mixed 
system. The improvement of our soils was the 
one thing needful to our prosperity; this improve- 


the surplus that might be left would be in better 
demand. The improvement of our land to a 
slight degree every year, would alone make our 
farming pay. 

A. C. Scott preferred mixed husbandry. If he 
inclined to any specialty it is the cow; thinks 
the cow pays better than the sheep. Horses to 
winter at $10 per month pay better than cattle 
even at 8. M. Price’s estimates, and four hor;es 
make more manure than six cattle. This 
remark led to a discussion between Mr. Price 
and the speaker concerning the relative value of 
horse and cow manure, the latter asserting the 
superior character of the horse manure, while in 
the experience of the former cow manure applied 
direct from the stable was nofinferior in action 
to the same quantity of horse manure. Mr. Price 
further defended his preference for the steer, and 
summed up the disadvantages attending the 
marketing of butter. Mr. 8. rejoined, that butter 
could be disposed of wholesale at 40 cts. the year 
round, and in such way as to save all the incon- 


| veniences of marketing. 


Ed. Scott thought the most successful farmers 
had made a specialty of something. 


q 
id 
| 
{ 
; 
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A. J. Gent thought no efforts at specialties 
would be successful in our section. His farming 
had been in accordance with the mixed system, 
the milk business predominating. In dairying, 
manuring is necessary. He is an advocate of the 
winter feeding of any kind of stock, though he 
would prefer cows to steers. (By questioning, 
the fact was elicited that under Mr. Gent’s man- 
agement and the dairy system, his farm had in 
twelve years more than doubled in cropping ca- 
pacity.) 

D. Gorsuch thought the answer to the question 
depended on the locality. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, there was nothing better than truck- 
ing. Next to this he would prefer his own sys- 
tem, (a mixed one, the milk business receiving 
most attention.) Corn and hay were good crops; 
the former is specially valuable to the dairyman. 
He would raise but little wheat; the deficiency 
of bedding from not raising wheat he made up 
with rye straw, forest leaves and cut fodder: in 
this state the latter makes a capital article of 
manure. Mr. G. rather combatted the impression 
that sending milk to the city is profitable. Be- 
sides the annoyance and vexation attending the 
business, there are cash losses of which outsiders 
have no idea. On this account he believed a 
cheese dairy would be more profitable; that the 
invariable demand and constant price would more 
than make up the losses of sending to the city. 
Dairy farming improves land. He is astonished 
at the amount of manure, and rich manure, feed- 
ing makes; it far surpasses in value, load for 
load, the manure made in wheat-raising. Ques- 
tioned as to the value of horse and cow manure, 
le gave his decided preference for the former. 

I. M. Price, who has a reputation for raising 
potatoes, stated in this connection that cow ma- 
nure, in any state, is better for potatoes and all 
vines than horse manure. 

Jno. D. Matthews was for a mixed system, but 
he was satisfied of the profitableness of feeding. 
He cited a case of a well-known party, where, on 
250 acres, 150 head of cattle were kept to such 
profit that, after dividing with his tenant, it left 
him 6 per cent. on his capital invested in the farm. 
In view of this case, and the ratio of profit dedu- 
cible from 8. M. Price’s estimates, he thought no 
more profitable system than one of feeding could 
be pursued. By this system one might feed all 
the provender he could raise. 

The committee on the prize corn acres made a 
partial report, to be concluded at the next meet- 
ing. T. G. 





Baltimore County Farmers’ Union. 
The adjourned meeting of this association was 
held on 10th January,—Samuel Rankin, Esq., 
president, in the chair. The committee of thir- 
teen, appointed at the last meeting, on the sub- 
ject of new assessment of property, stock laws, 
road laws, taxing, dogs, and railroad discrimina- 
tion, reported and were discharged, and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed on each of the 
above subjects, to be held on 31st January; bills 
and petitions on the same to be presented to the 
Legislature now in session at Annapolis. In ad- 
dition to the above, a committee was appointed to 
consult with the Maryland Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, forthe purpose of further- 
ing the interests of said association. The meet- 
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ing was addressed by Hon. T. Sturgis Davis, State 
Senator from the county; G. T. B. Dorsey, Esq., 
and Samuel M. Rankin, Esq., the president. The 
first-named gentleman confined his remarks prin- 
cipally to the defence of the fence and stock 
laws, explaining that the common law, requiring 
every person to fence in his own stock, still ex- 
isted in this State and county; and that every 
invasion by the same of the premises of another 
was a trespass for which the party so invaded 
might bring an action, with the exception, per- 
haps, of such straying of cattle upon the property 
of a neighbor as might occur by reason of his 
own default in failing to comply with the local 
laws, volume 2 of the Code and acts of 1870, in 
regard to division fences. He furthermore stated 
that it was a nuisance gnd misdemeanor in _per- 
sons owning cattle to allow the same to run 
loose on the public roads, for which the owners 
rendered themselves liable to indictment. Mr. 
Rankin spoke in favor of taxing dogs just as all 
other property is taxed, discountenancing the 
idea of putting a per capita tax on the same. 
°ee 


To the Farmers of Maryland. 


We announced in our last the programme 
adopted by the State Agricultural Society, for 
its future course, and that the Hon. A. B. Davis, 
a well-known ‘farmer of Montgomery County, 
had been elected President of the Society, to 
carry out the objects indicated. The President 
has since issued an address to the farmers of Ma- 
ryland, announcing his entry upon the important 
| duties assigned him, and calling upon them to 
aid him in his efforts to extend the usefulness 
of the Society. 

In his address, the President points out. the 
| agricultural and mineral advantages of our State, 
| its proximity to the seaboard, and to the capital 
|of the country, once a part of Maryland, both 
| together now containing a million of souls, and 
rapidly increasing in numbers. He also alludes 
to the inexhaustible supply of bituminous coal 
within our limits, and the facility of its distri- 
bution to every quarter.—“ She possesses a soil 
in many locations naturally rich and fertile, and 
nowhere irresponsive to the improving hand of 
man. Her climate is mild and genial, and 
healthy ; her land well watered with living 
springs and abundant water courses; and many 
of her rivers affording large water-power, 
| but partially occupied, swelling into navigable 
streams, well supplied with fish and game, be- 
fore entering the magnificent Chesapeake, upon 
whose bosom a very large coastwise and foreign 
jcommerce is borne to her metropolis at its 
|head.” And yet, with all the rare advantages 
| thus possessed, Mr. Davis has to admit, and says 
| it is folly to conceal the fact, that instead of being 
|one of the foremost agricultural States of the 
Union, her agriculture languishes and declines, 
and that we should search for the cause and sup- 
ply the remedy, if a remedy may be found,—and 
it is for that object the association has been 
|formed. He appeals also to the merchants, manu- 
| facturers and mechanics of Maryland, as well as 
| her professional men, not to withhold their con- 
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tinuous aid and support to the efforts now being 
made to extend the usefulness of the society.— 
“The beauty of such an organization is, that it 
presents a broad platform, which knows neither 
sect nor party, and upon which all classes of 
business and callings of life meet upon an even 
plane, in which each has a common interest.” 

Among the many subjects which will from time 
to time be brought to the attention of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Davis enumerates, as, in his judg- 
ment, a few of the most pressing, which ought 
to be considered and acted upon, and which are— 

1st. The question of labor and immigration. 
These are the true sources of wealth and pros- 
perity to a State, and if .we desire to add to the 
value of our land, all legitimate means should be 
used to encourage immigration. 

2d. Until increased population shall demand a 
subdivision of land, the tenancy system must to 
a considerable extent prevail, and to regulate it 
wisely and equitably, demands wisdom, counsel 
and co-operation. 

3d. The importance of skilled and educated 
labor, to manage labor-saving machinery. 

4th. Cheap transportation of our produce to 
market, to enable us to compete with the West; 
and the true solution of this question means good 
roads, and good roads mean wise laws faithfully 
executed. 

5th. The cost of fencing, and the consideration 
of the laws of trespass and enclosures. 

6th. Sheep husbandry, and its connection with 
the question of cheap food, and an abundant sup- 
ply of the very best manure, the main-spring of 
successful farming; and, 

7th. Commercial fertilizers, in which a large 
capital is employed in their manufacture and use ; 
honesty, as he remarks, will not shun investiga- 
tion, and fraud and imposition, if any, ought to 
be exposed. 

These questions, and others, Mr. Davis says, 
will doubtless from time to time be presented, 
and cannot be satisfactorily settled without free 
interchange of sentiment and concert of action. 

The association has fitted up a commodious hall 
at the corner of Eutaw and Fayette streets, which 
will be open daily, from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., to 
farmers and others who may visit the city, as 
well as to our citizens who feel interested in the 
operations of the society, and on the evening of 
the first Thursday in every month a meeting will 
be held to discuss such subjects as may be brought 
before it. Mr. T. B. Dorsey has been appointed 
secretary of the association, and has entered upon 
his duties with zeal and assiduity, and all who 
may Visit this new “Furmers’ Exchange,” will find 
pleasant quarters and every facility in obtaining 
any information which they may need. It should 
be considered as a headquarters, indeed, which 
every farmer should make it a point to visit 
when in the city, whether he has business or not. 

~— * 








Patrons of Husbandry. 





We have already given so much space to the | 


addresses of Mr. Langdon, of Alabama, upon 
matters so intimately connected with the future 
prosperity of the South, and in which, in the 
main, we most cordially concur, that we feel 
loth to extend to it more of our room, pressed as 
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we are with so many subjects requiring attention ; 
but his concluding remarks are so pertinent to 
the circumstances of the times, upon a matter 
that is demanding the earnest consideration of the 
farmers of every State, that we think we cannot 
do better than give them, as expressing, to a very 
great extent, our own views upon the subject. 

We have ever advocated, long before the exist- 
ence of agrange, the formation of agricultural 
societies and clubs, and have been instrumental 
in their organization and in the furtherance of their 
prosperity; and we are yet to be satisfied that 
there is any miterial difference in the legitimate 
objects which they and the newer organizations 
have in view,—the main difference being the 
secresy required in some of the operations of the 
granges, the supposed object of which is to secure 
advantages to the patrons in their purchases of 
supplies, which could be, and have been, to our 
certain knowledge, secured to the members of 
ce] +bs, on the principle of wholesale purchasers. 

But it is feared by many, independent of those 
who are in toto opposed to «J secret societies, that 
the prosperity and eclat which is being obtained 
by those associations, will induce designing men 
and political demagogues, to ingratiate them- 
selves into the order for their own aggrandize- 
ment, and, as would most likely be found to be 
the case in a near future, to the detriment and 
confusion of the whole system. It appears from 
the remarks of Mr. Langdon, that these fears 
have pressed themselves upon his mind, and as 
he is a distinguished member of the Order, and 
the journal he edits may be considered one 
of its organs, his views upon the question are of 
leading importance at the present time, and we 
commend them to the attention of the agricultu- 
ral public everywhere. With this introduction, 
we submit the remarks of Mr. Langdon, on what 
he calls a system of Agricultural Reform: 

I have thus endeavored to present,in detail, 
}a system of AGRICULTURAL RErFory, that I am 
| entirely confident needs but to be adopted and 
carried out by the farmers of the South, to restore 
prosperity and BUILD up THE Soutn. The 
system is perfectly simple in all its details, and 
entirely practicable; but to be effectual, it must 
be taken as a whole. The neglect of any one of 
its parts would impair, if not destroy, its efficacy. 
To ensure its success requires concentrated effort 
—unity and concert of action among all the 
|farmers of the South. And here has been the 
difficulty in the past. Many cultivators of the 
soil have long seen the necessity of an entire 
change in the system of Southern agriculture, 
and some have made laudable efforts for reform ; 
but the persistence of those around them in the 
old plan, and the total lack of organization, 
| rendered unavailing all their efforts. Organiza- 
| tion—an organization that will ensure co-opera- 
| tion—is indispensable to the success of the 
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system, and in the past ther re has been no such | 
organization. But now, most fortunate ly for us 
and our country, we have such an organization 
in the ORDER OF THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY: 
an organization already powerful in numbers and 
strength, and daily increasing with unexampled | 
rapidity. And, I am free to say, that, in this 
great “farmers’ movement” centre all my hopes 
for the speedy triumph of the cause for which I 
am this day pleading. I have not the time, nor 
is it necessary on this occasion, to explain the 
nature, character and purposes of the “Order.” 
Suffice it to say, that the system upon which it is | 
organized—so extended and at the same time so 
perfect and compact—makes it the most efficient | 
agency that could be devised for carrying into | 
speedy effect this great system of reform in 
Southern Agriculture. I trust, therefore, the 
subject will be taken up at once by all the granges | 
in the South, freely discussed, thoroughly investi- | 
gated, anda plan of concerted action devised and } 
a in motion, without a moment of unnecessary 
delay. The subject is one of transcendent im- 
portance, and should receive the first attention, 
and command all the time, thoughts and energies 
of all the “Patrons” in the South. Let them do 
this, and confine themselves to this, and success | 
will certainly follow. But let them beware of | 
trying to do too much. Here is the danger, and 
really the only danger that threatens the organi- | 
zation. I fear they are already trying to do too 
much; attempting impracticabilities; travelling 
out of their legitimate sphere to hunt up and | 
reform abuses, and thus provoking unnecessary 
hostilit It should be borne in mind, that the 
true mission of the Order is, to BUILD UP and 
not to PULL DOwN—to build up the great agri- 


cultural interest, without pulling down, or | 
warring against, any other interest. All the 


great industrial interests of the country are mutu- 
ally dependent upon each other, and you cannot | 
destroy or injure one without injury to all. | 
Make no war upon railroads. They have been of 
incalculable benefit to the country and are indis- 
pensable to our prosperity. Make no war upon 
niddle men. They were brought into existence 
by the wants of the agricultural interest; 
they have been of vast service to that interest, 
and are still necessary to its prosperity. Make 
yourselves independe nt of middle men and the oy 
will cease to exist. But until you make your- 
selves thus independent—so long as you continue 
to ask favors of them—you have no right to 
complain of, or make war upon them. Let the 
granges but keep within their legitimate sphere 
of action, and devote all their energies to the one | 
single object of improving and advancing their 
agricultural interest—making war upon no other 
interest—and they will not only be the means of 
conferring countless blessings upon the South, 
but they will enlist the sympathies and secure 
the co-operation of all other interests in the cause 
which they are laboring to promote. The op- 
pressed and suffering people of the South are 
looking anxiously, but with hope and confidence, 
to this popular and powerful organization for 
the inauguration of a system of Agricultural Re- 
form that will work out their own and their 
country’s deliverance. And I fondly trust that 


wisdom and prudence will so guide the action of 
the granges as to ensure the realization of these 
hopes. 


AMERICAN 


| that, by a proper 


| cannot but be 
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Mr. Langdon on Southern Agriculture. 


at 
| Eufaula, Ala., an abstract of the first six proposi- 
tions of which we gave in our last, was subse- 
quently continued by the author at a meeting of 
the Agricultural Society of Wilson county, Ala., 


The admirable address of Mr. Langdon, 


held at Camden on 13th Noy., on the four con- 
cluding propositions contained in his schedule. 
Mr. L. commenced by saying that the six propo- 
sitions he had presented, and endeavored to 
enforce, at Eufaula, embraced the entire frame- 
work, and constitute thé real foundation of the 


| system of reform that he deemed essential to the 


prosperity and independence of the South—and 
the four remaining ones are mere auxiliaries, 
though very important ones, and some of them 
may be considered as pre-requisites to the success 
of the system ; but before proceeding to consider 
them, he wished to impress upon his hearers the 
fact, that the system he is advocating does not 
contemplate the abandonment of the culture, or 
the least diminution in the product of Cotton ; 
but on the contrary, the very soul of the system 
is that the product shall be kept up to its present 
maximum. His remarks upon this point are ex- 
tremely interesting, and have such a bearing upon 


| the agriculture of other States as well as his own, 


that we cannot resist the inclination to publish 
them in the American Farmer, the circulation of 
which is being widely extended in localities 
where cotton culture is being very considerably 
especially in Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Mr. Langdon says :— 

“What I urge is, to so enrich and so cultivate 
our lands as to make them produce all the neces- 
saries of life, and as much cotton as is now made 
besides, with even less labor than is now employ- 
ed, and that this is entirely practicable. In short ‘ 
system of culture, we can pro- 
duce the average crop of three million bales a year, 
on one-fourth the area of land that is now appro- 
priated to its culture. And I urge further, that, by 
a proper exercise of the mind which God has 
given us, and an intelligent use of the means 
which He has placed at our command, we can 
always make sure of a good average crop, and 
consequently that, as a general rule, the failure 
of a crop is the result of our own negligence. I 
have no doubt that this assumption will provoke 
a smile of incredulity from some of the experi- 
enced cotton planters before me; but, my friends, 
it isin perfect harmony with nature’s laws, and 
true. And to illustrate: I recently 
had occasion to pass through the counties of 


increased, 


Lowndes, Montgomery and Bullock—as you 
know, as fine a cotton region as there is in the 


world. The crop of cotton in Lowndes is repre- 
sented as almost a total failure. A distinguished 
citizen and planter of that county informed me, 
that the crop would not average more than half 
a bale tothe hand. In Montgomery and Bullock 
it was but little if any better, with the exception 
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of one plantation between Montgomery and 
Union Springs. This side, beyond, and all around 


the storm” now raging, puts down the export of 
| the present crop of cotton, worth three huridred 


this one plantation, was one continued scene of | million dollars, and all the exports of Northern 


desolation. The cotton had made but feeble 
growth, it was full of grass as high as the cotton, 
and the worm had destroyed what little there 
was of the crop. But in the midst of this deso- 
lation there was one green spot. On this one 
plantation, the crop was clean; the weed large, 
vigorous and heavily laden with the opening 
bolls, and it was estimated that the crop woul 

turn out fully a bale to the acre. Now why was 
this? Why was it, that this one planter, in 
spite of a wet spring and the ravages of worms, 
had succeeded in producing a full crop, while all 
his neighbors failed? It was simply the result 
of thorough, intelligent and thoughtful culture. 
In the first place, he employed no more hands 
than he could see to and superintend personally ; 
in the second place, he cultivated no more land 
than he could cultivate thoroughly and well; in 
the third place, he planted in time, secured an 
early start, kept his plows going, and never 
allowed the grass to get possession of his crop; 
and, in the fourth place, as soon as worms made 
their appearauce in his crop, be applied the 
remedy that nature has provided— Paris green— 
once, twice, three times, until the last worm was 
destroyed, and thus saved his crop. Now, will 
any one pretend that if his neighbors, if the 
planters of Lowndes, had pursued the same 
course, the result would not have been the same? 
The error which they committed, was, they 
planted twice as much land as they could culti- 
vate, they employed twice the number of hands 
that they could superintend personally and keep 
at work, and they neglected to use the remedy 
which was at their command to destroy the 
worms. Hence the failure. And I tell you, 
planters of Alabama, such farming will always 
prove.a failure. We must, in the prosecution of 
our business, use the mind and the means which 
God has given us, or we cannot hope for, nor do 
we deserve, success. We knew how to make 
cotton with slave labor, but we do not know, we 
have not yet learned, how to make it with such 
labor as we now have. And thisis what we must 
learn. We must continue to make cotton, but 
we cannot afford to make it at aloss, as we are 
now doing. We must learn how to make it pro- 
fitably. The system of culture I am urging to- 
day, will enable us to do so, and keep the pro- 
duction up to its present standard. We must 
stand by cotton. 
defence; our great element of independence. 
We enjoy really a monopoly in its production, 
and the whole world is dependent on us for its 
supplies. Our annual crop of three millfon bales 
forms the basis of the credit of our Government 
at home and abroad. In all financial convulsions 
that occur in our country, cotton is the reliance 
for the restoration of credit. The late financial 
crash in Wall street—the paralyzing effects of 
which have extended over the whole country— 
has brought the money kings of the North on 
their knees at the feet of “king cotton.” In the 
cotton crop is their only hope of relief from the 
embarrassments which they have brought upon 
themselves and the country. A recent New 
York paper, in counting the resources that can 
be relied on to enable the country to “weather 


| products at half that sum. he cotton crop is 
| then their main reliance. Thus it is now, and 
thus it always is, in times of financial trouble. 
| The South—the abused and persecuted South— 
| is appealed to as the only source whence relief 
}can come. And this it is—this dependence of the 
financial North on Southern cotton—that has 
saved the South from being long ago crushed out 
of existence as a punishment for “rebellion.” 
But they could not afford to do it, and, we still 
live. Verily, then, cotton is still king, and it 
must not be dethroned. Let us rather strive to 
strenghen its supremacy, and extend its empire.” 
The 7th proposition of Mr. Langdon, embraces 
a subject which, as he remarks, applies solely to 
his own State—its public debt—and we pass it 
over. The 8th is an appeal for the cultivation 
of the mind, by more reading, agricultural and 
political; more general intelligence, and more 
circumspection at the ballot-box ; less devotion 
to party, and more regard for the honor, good 
name and material interests of our country. He 
says the idea is too prevalent everywhere, and 
especially in the South, that mind and intelligence 
are not necessary to success in farming, which he 
proves, by reference to the course pursued in 
other professions, is erroneous, as every thinking 
man will at a glance acknowledge—it is a propo- 
sition elaborated very ably by Mr. Langdon, the 
pith of which only, for the want of space, we 
must content ourselves with giving—“Of all the 
wants of the South there is none greater or more 
| pressing than the want of intelligence in farm- 
ing, and that want must be supplied before we 
can hope for the success of that system which 
| alone can restore prosperity to the country and 
build up the South”—and the best way to supply 
that information, so requisite, is thus set forth by 
| Mr. L :— 


“Every farmer in the South should take and 
| read regularly, one good political newspaper, and 
| one first-class agricultural paper, or magazine. 
| It will cost him not more than five dollars a year ; 





It is our only bulwark of | and there is nota man who tills the soil, even 


though it be but one acre, who cannot afford to 

| pay that amount for papers that will furnish in- 
formation worth to him, in cash, ten times that 
| sum, besides furnishing intellectual food to him- 
|self and children. There is not a man who does 
| not throw away every year, in whiskey, tobacco 
| and other superfluities, several times that amount. 
|It is useless for any man who has the means 
|to support a family, to say, as we often hear it 
| said, that he cannot afford to take a newspaper. 
| He might, with as much propriety, say, he cannot 
| afford.to live, and voluntarily lie down and die.” 
The two concluding propositions are, 9th, 
“Get out of debt and then keep out”—which in- 
deed is excellent advice, but at present most diffi- 


| cult of accomplishment, so far at least as the first 
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portion of the proposition is concerned, but it is 
worthy of the utmost effort—and 10th, “Work 
ourselves and educate our sons and daughters to 
work”—the remarks upon this branch of the} 
address are excellent, and we can produce in-| 
stances just now under our own notice, of the 
practicability of the suggestions made—and we 
may, some of these days, give a living proof of| 
what can be done by the young men, women, and 
the little boys even, in the great work in hand. 

pr eee 


Manure for Cotton. 


The editor of the Southern Cultivator, one of 
the most substantial and ably-conducted of the 
agricultural journals of the South, in answer to a 
North Carolina correspondent who asks for a 
formula for manure for cotton, thus comments 
upon the mode of cultivation and manuring 
adopted by Mr. Warthen, of Georgia, whose re- 
port of the wonderful yield of five bales to the 
acre Was given on page 3 of the January issue of | 
the Furmer: 

P P P sa] 

Two points in the above should receive special | 
attention: one the deep breaking up of the land, | 
the other the abundant supply of vegetable mat- | 
ter. The ability of a cotton crop to stand| 
drought as well as the quantity of manure which 
may safely be applied to it, depend very largely 
—_ the depth to which the land is broken.— 
Mr. Dickson gives as result of his experience that 
to stand a three weeks’ drought without injury, 
the soil must be broken six inches and subsoil 
six inches also—and for a four weeks’ drought 
the soil must be broken eight inches and subsoil 
six inches. The quantity of fertilizers which may 
safely be applied, is also regulated by the same 
thing. On page 83 of the last volume of the Cul- 
ticvator willbe found the results reached by the 
members of two intelligent and enterprising 
Clubs in Newton County, Georgia. We con- 
dense: with a soil broken five inches deep, fertili- 
zers should be deposited three inches below sur- 
face; soil broken ten inches deep, place fertilizers 
eight inches below surface. With four inches 
soil broken up, 200 Ths. fertilizers may be used per 
acre; with a soil broken eight inches deep, 500 
Ibs. fertilizers may be safely applied per acre. 

We say then in the first place break up your 
land fully twelve inches deep and arrange to have 
the manure mixed with the soil, from within say 
two inches of the surface to as great a depth as it 
is broken. The more thorough the intermixture 
of the manure with the soil, the better the re- 


| and 100 Tbs. salt per acre. 
| be made into a compost some four or five weeks 
| before it is put in the drill. 
| dients must be as thoroughly mixed as possible, 
| dampened and firmly pressed to prevent over-heat- 





sults will be. This was accomplished in Mr. 
Warthen’s experiment above, by first placing the | 
manure deep in the earth and afterwards twice | 
yloughing the land deeply, in opposite directions. 
Materials are always brought up from below to- | 
wards the surface by the plough—not only a 
turn-plough but the scooter or shovel does the | 
same thing. 

To produce maximum results without reference | 
to cost (which we understand to be your propo: | 
sition) a part of the manure should be applied | 
broad-cast and thoroughly incorporated with the | 
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soil, as deep as it is broken. 


With the land bro- 
ken 12 inches deep, we should not be afraid to 
apply broad-cast 50 bushels cotton seed and 50 
loads of stable manure per acre. Let this be 
done not later than the first of February and at 
once ploughed in. At intervals of a few weeks, 
plough as Mr. Warthen did. A little before 
planting time, run rows four feet apart and open 
full eight inches deep—and apply in the drilla 
mixture of 20 bushels cotton seed, 50 bushels lot 
manure, 350 tbs. dissolved bones, 100 Ths. plaster 
This mixture should 


The several ingre- 


Should too much heat develope, quench it 
When the 


ing. 
by applying more water to the heap. 


| compost is put in the drill, run a narrow plough 


along the drill to mix the manure with the soil, 
before ridging on it. When ready to plant, roll 


| your cotton seed in a mixture of equal parts am- 


moniated dissolved bone and plaster. 


The Hudson Corn.—Dr. Jas. Smith, of 
Northumberland, Va., writes us as follows. His 
success With this corn does not seem to corres- 
pond with that of most others from whom we 
have heard : 

“T have a three-acre lot situated near my house, 
and highly improved,—being remote from any 
other variety of corn. This lot had a very heavy 
clover sod, upon which I applied heavily farm- 
yard and stable manure; then I fallowed it with 
a large three-horse Minor & Horton plow, No. 
22, from 10 to 12 inches deep; after which I made 
an application of one hundred bushels of shell 
lime per acre; then I thoroughly harrowed the 
land with a heavy forty-tooth harrow each way 
until I reduced it to the finest state of cultivation ; 
I then checkered it 34 by 34 feet, dropping care- 
fully two grains of corn in every hill. I am gra- 
tified to say that the seed germinated well, and, 
as I did not thin out any, consequently the lot 
had two stalks in every hill, with But few excep- 
tions. As soon as the corn germinated.and made 
its appearance on the surface, I worked it tho- 
roughly each way with the cultivator, keeping 
the soil well and constantly stirred, until the 
plant well rooted and grew sufficiently large to 
receive the dirt; then, with the application of the 
plow, I put four furrows only one way. By the 
time I accomplished this,a most terrible drought 
(almost unprecedented) visited our section, which 
lasted nearly two months, when the plant was 
earing; consequently I abandoned the plow and 
completed the working of the crop with the cul- 
tivator,—leaving the issue of my undertaking in 
the hands of a kind and merciful Providence, 
which doeth all things well. 

The result, I am sorry to say, did not equal my 
most sanguine expectations by a great deal, as I 
only made eight barrels of merchantable corn to 
the acre, which I consider, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, not a half crop ;—not as good a yield 
as I made on many acres of my river-bottom lands, 
without the application of lime and manure, with 
my variety of corn. I am fully convinced that 
this variety of corn does not meet the need of our 
farmers, and that our climate and soil do not pos- 
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sess that affinity for it requisite for a full yield; 
and this seems to be the prevailing opinion of all 
who have tested it in my section, and to a unit | 
we agree to abandon it. Another objection I 
have to the corn is, that I find it very much mix- 
ed,—showing, as Mr. Lewis tells us in your last | 
issue, “that the seed was impregnated by some | 
other varieties.” I am sorry I cannot give the 
glowing account of the corn I find expressed by 
many of the subscribers to your journal. All I} 
have stated are plain unvarnished facts. 

I shall plant this lot early im the spring with | 
the Early Rose potato, in the hope of getting 
back what I have lost in the crop of corn; and 
confidently expect a yield of from two hundred 
to three hundred bushels per acre. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, hoping you will throw 
the mantle of charity over this hurried and dis- | 
connected scrawl, taking it for what it is worth, 
permit me in conclusion to wish you @ merry, 
merry Christmas, and a happy and prosperous 
New Year, with many returns of the same. 

Believe me to be yours very truly, &c. 

JAMES SMITH. 


Mantua, Va., Dec. 16, 1873. 

The Hon. Wm. Porcher Miles, with a tenant of 
whom this corn originated, and upon whose farm 
the enormous yield reported in our last volume 
was harvested, writes us as below in answer to an 
inquiry concerning the crop of 1873. The fact | 
stated by him of the corn shelling out so well is | 
one which has been spoken of to us by persons | 
who tried it in this part of the country: 

In reply to your inquiry about the crop of corn | 
made at Oak Ridge last season from the so tae 
Improved” seed, I can only at present say that it 
was a very fine crop—though most of it was on) 
high land, some of it thin, and some of it very 
insufficiently worked. On some rich bottom land | 
the yield was about 24 bbls. My tenants have | 
not yet finished measuring. (They shuck it in a| 
large barn and measure it as they haul it to the| 
corn-house.) I will write you again on the sub- 
ject when I can give fuller information. I think 
on good strong land it isthe most productive corn | 
I have seen, though my experience is not exten- 
sive with different varieties. On poor land, with- 
out manure, and with shallow preparation and 
slovenly and insufficient working, I don’t believe 
it will make much ofa yield. (Query: Will any 
kind do so under the same conditions ? ) 

I haye received a number of letters about the 
corn—indeed, enough to occupy some little time 
in answering them. Everybody who has culti- 
vated this corn on gcod land, or land made rich 
by manure—so far as I have heard, both in my 
own neighborhood and elsewhere—has been very 
much pleased with it. 

The shelling ont of the Hudson corn—over six 
instead of five bustels—is one of the peculiarities 
that account for the large yield. 

Ww. PorcHEerR MILEs. 

Oak Ridge, Va., Jan. 8, 1874. 

ANOTHER Report.—A friend at Huntersville, 
N. C., writes :— 

“The Hudson corn you sent me did splendidly. 
I planted it on fresh uplands, 4 feet by 24 in the 
row, to test it thoroughly, with the kind I have | 
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| been growing for some time. I planted the lat- 
ter in the same field, giving both the same 
cultivation, and the Hudson a little more than 
doubled in yield, besides being two weeks earlier. 
I have no hesitation in saying it is suitable in a 
high degree for this locality, and presume it will 
be so everywhere.” 

Another subscriber, in Sumner, Tenn., says :— 
“Please accept my thanks for the Hudson Prolific 
Corn sent me last spring. It did well, every stalk 
bearing from two to four ears. I have carefully 
stored away its yield for planting next season.’ 


Our Agricultural Calendar. 





Work for the Month—February. 


In this latitude we sometimes have our coldest 
weather in this month, but it comes in “spells,” 


| broken up by thaws and glimpses of the moderate 


season ahead, and it now becomes us to have our 
plans well laid and ready for execution as soon 
as the hour arrives which will admit of each sev- 
eral operation on the farm being at least begun. 
It is too late for words of preface, and with the 
exhortation to our readers to do well and 
thoroughly whatever is undertaken, we proceed 
tu our task. 


Manures and Composts.—In season 
and out of season, the accumulation, protection 
and preparation of materials which are suitable 
for changing into forms assimilable as food for 
plants, is one of the most important duties of the 
farmer. Theoretically and in the light of prac- 
tice there can be little doubt of the importance e of 


| keeping manure under shelter, but, in the great 


majority of cases, this is impracticable. Next to 
this in urgency is the locating of the pile where 
it will not be washed over by every rain, leaching 
out the most valuable and nutritious elements. 
How often do we still see in this age of ,boasted 
improvements the manure scattered all around a 
sloping yard, giving off those volatile elements 
which are its most valuable components, and 
diluted and washed off by every falling shower— 
often indeed the cattle-pen on the side of a stream 
which proves a convenient vehicle for removing 
three-fourths of the most useful qualities existing 


| in the dung. 


How much better in the place of this to make 
provision at least for the storing of the manure 
trom your stables, shed and pens, in a dish-shaped 
space where the liquids will run to instead of 
Jrom the pile; and in adding all available ma- 
terials for increasing its bulk, such as vegetable 
and animal refuse, which will act as absorbents, 
and occasionally a dusting of plaster which will 
serve asa fixer of the fugitive and costly am- 
monia. 

In every farmer's household, the waste from 
the dwelling, the offices, &c., would constitute a 


very important addition to the manure pile: the 
suds, the sweepings, dish water, chamber slops, 


&c., all possess qualities of the highest manurial 
value. Add to these the substances everywhere 
abounding on the farm,—leaves, swamp muck, 
road scrapings, old sods, pine trash, old bones, 
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an occasional dead animal,—and the pile would | 
be vastly augmented in bulk, while the quality | 
of the mixture would be littie reduced in effect- | 
iveness. 

Our older readers will bear us witness how | 
frequently and urgently we have recommended | 
the saving of these and all kindred substances, 
and their incorporation into the compost heap, 
where, broken down and made to change their 
form, they become, instead of baleful and noxious, | 
useful and active as contributing aliment for the| 
demands of growing crops. The base of all com- 
post heaps is found most readily here in good 
strong stable manure, which, beginning to fer- 
ment, imparts its influence to the materials around 
it. These should all be mixed with it, layer and 
layer about, and occasionally wetted and turned 
over to incorporate the whole together. 

Wherever cotton is grown, the seed supply a 
bulk of material for speedily making valnable 
composts, which is, perhaps, unequalled anywhere. 
In a recent number of the Rural Carolinian, Dr. | 
W. W. Memminger, in an admirable paper on| 
the art of composting, says cotton seed form the | 
cheapest, most abundant and most valuable in- 
gredient for composts,—affording an inexhausti- 
ble supply of the costly ingredient ammonia, and | 
also a considerable amount of potash and phos- | 
phoricacid. We give an extract from his article, | 
showing how he recommends the making of a| 
compost with them and ground bone or manu: | 
factured phosphates : 

If cotton seed, he says, were wetted, piled and 
left, in a short time it would “heat,” and putre- 
faction setting in, nearly all the nitrogen would 
escape as ammonia, while the other inorganic 
matters in small quantity, would be left ready for 
the next crop. The object, therefore, to be at- 
tained, is to retain the ammonia in an available 
state, and to increase the amounts of the other | 
valuable elements. The one in least quantity is | 
phosphoric acid, so that the object resolves itself 
into retaining the ammonia of the seed and add-! 
ing soluble phosphoric acid. This is done by com- 
posting the cotton seed with the soluble phos- 
phoric acid of the manufacturer; and it is evident 
that the greater the per centage of soluble phos- | 
phoric acid in the purchased article, the greater 
the per centage of ammonia and soluble phospho- 
ric acid in the compost. The ordinary way of| 
retaining ammonia escaping from a compost heap, | 
is to sprinkle with plaster, or to put a layer of 
earth. In the former case a mutual decomposi- 
tion ensues, and sulphates of ammonia and carbon- 
ate of lime are formed; while in the latter case, 
the gas is absorbed by the earth, with probably | 
the same and also other chemical reactions. 

In the retention, by means of the dissolved 
bone or acid phosphates of commerce, both phos- 
phoric acid and plaster being present, the am-| 
monia can be retained both as phosphate and sul- 
phate, so that there is very little danger of any of 
it escaping into the atmosphe re and being lost. 

For the construction and management of a/ 
compost Heap, the following mode of procedure | 
is recommended : 

In selecting the location, a slight incline should | 
be chosen; and from any point as a centre, lay | 
off on each side four feet; now dig a small ditch | 
on the centre line, say twelve inches wide, as| 
long as may be necessary, and sink a barrel or| 
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keg at its mouth to catch the drainings; slope 
down the space from each outside line of the four 
feet radius to the ditch, and if the planter be 
thrifty, cover loosely with plank the whole bot- 
tom; haul the materials to the spot, and com- 
mence building the pile from below upwards. 

Having thoroughly soaked the cotton seed with 
all the water it will absorb, mix it intimately 
with the dissolved bone, and build up the pile to 
any convenient height like the roof of the house, 
giving enough slope to shed rain; finish each 
section tothe top, sprinkle on the outside with 
dissolved bone, and cover with hay or straw like 
astack; then proceed in like manner with the 
next section above; the advantage of finishing 
each section being that decomposition starts 
sooner, so that by the time the last section is 
done, the first will the sooner be ready; neatly 
finish up the job and leave to nature. 

In about a week to ten days, active putrefac- 
tion has set in, and the interchange of elements 
above referred to goes on. The drainage w yater 
in the barrel should be poured back on the pile 
from time to time, and the interior of the pile ex- 
amined as to its temperature and dampness, by 
running a small grooved pole into it; should it 
be dry, and not moist, all action will cease, and 
water should be poured on the top; after the in- 
terior of the seeds is disintegrated, the heat 
diminishes, and the compost may be used; but if 
the pile be composed of material other than cot- 
ton seed, and not so easily decomposable (such as 
straw, leaves, etc.,) when the heat nearly ceases, 
the pile should be turned. 


Sowing Clover Seed.—It is the custom 
with many farmers to sow clover seed on their 
grain fields this mont’, especially if they can do 
so when there is snow on the ground. he seed 
can then be sown with perceptible evenness, and 
the snow in melting carries the seed down with 
it into the crevices of the soil. If not sown now, 
it is preferable to wait till the frost is out of the 
ground, when it may be sown, lightly harrowed 
The average quantity per acre, suit- 
able for most soils, is 12 

Former volumes of the Farmer bore abundant 
testimony to the advance which is being made in 
the growth of clover in the South. It is now 
found, that in Narth and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Mississippi, it grows and flourishes, and seems 
to give practical refutation to the charge that it 
would not succeed in those parts. 

We believe that in the South fall sowing will 
generally be found best, the plant getting a ‘better 
start before the hot weather of the following sum- 
mer, but we commend to our readers a trial even 
upon the most limited scale the coming season. 
We believe that upon almost any land of not 
absolute sterility, clover may be made to grow, 
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| provided the land is not wet, and provided a good 


bed for the seed is prepared and manure applied 
| proportionate in quantity to the poorness of the 
soil. It is important, perhaps essential, that the 
seed should be put in while the ground is moist 
As soon as the clover begins to 
grow, an application to it of one or two bushels 
of plaster to the acre will tend to establish it. 
We will return to this subject soon again, and 
may have something more to say upon it in this 
issue. 
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Orchard Grass.—The value of this grass 
has long been dwelt upon in this paper, and its 
cultivation recommended. Its adoption is each 
year becoming more and more general as its good 
qualities are more widely known. Coming into 
bloom at the same time with clover, it is well 
suited for sowing with it, and the hay produced 
is better than when either is sown alone. The 
product is also greater, and the late pasture is 
more abundant and lasting. 

The objections to orchard grass are its coarse- 
ness and its tendency to form stools. These can 
both be easily overcome. The first, by cutting 
early, as all grasses ought to be cut, and not 
allowing it to form seed, when of course it 
becomes woody and rush-like. The remedy for 
clumping or stooling is thick sowing. We have 
a piece of ground sown with this grass last 
April which is at the time of this writing so 
thick that a hoe handle can hardly be stuck 
down on a bare place. When sown with clover 
one bushel of this seed is considered enough ; 
when it is sown alone two bushels should be 
used. The orchard grass seed should be sown 
separately from the clover. It is well to sow it 
in two directions. Some persons recommend the 
practice of dampening the seed, putting it upon a 
floor, and, after sprinkling it, turning over the 
pile.. This prevents its blowing about and 
secures even sowing. Orchard grass is very 
tenacious of life in times of protracted drought. 
It looks sometimes so yellow and faded that it 
would be pronounced entirely dead, when a little 
shower will revive its freshness and greenness, 
before the effect is perceived on any of the other 
forage plants. Once established, this grass will 
last tora longtime. We have known of instances 
where fields remained set with it for many 
years; of course top dressings of manure were 
annually given. 

Lucerne.—The earlier this is sown after 
the frost is out of the ground, the better. In 
states south of Virginia we believe that, like 
clover, it would be better to sow it in September. 
The ground must be rich to do justice to this 
magnificent grower, and we are convinced that 
the only plan to sow it, to reap the fullest advant- 
ages from the crop, is in drills, so that the weeds 
can be kept down. From a small lot of it, we 
cut last summer, which was its second year, three 
luxuriant crops, but the land was rather foul 
when we sowed it, and a great many weeds of 
course have ever since made their appearance, 
and are well nigh impossible to eradicate. From 
10 to 12 Ibs. of the seed per acre is sufficient 
when drilling; from 15 to 20 when sown broad- 
cast. Our stock ate this clover with great relish, 
picking it out from any other kind of forage 
with which it chanced to be mixed. 

We look upon this plant, too long neglected, 
notwithstanding the attempts made long since by 
the editors of the American Furmer and others 
to promote its cultivation, as one destined to 
play an important part in our ameliorated 
agriculture, when, thanks to a wisely framed and 
properly adminstered fence law, soiling cattle 
will become a system, not talked about, but 
practiced on every farm, and practiced to its 
evident enrichment. 

Renovating Pastures.—At this sea- 
son of the year it often happens that for a day or | 
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two at a time you can put teams on your pasture 
lands without danger of the ground poaching, 
and it affords a good opportunity for sowing a 
mixture of, say, 100 Ibs. bone dust, 4 or 5 bushels 
ashes, and 1 bushel each of salt and plaster, as a 
renovating application. If the ground will admit 
of it, it will be well first to harrow it, and after 
this mixture is sown to roll. If the. ground is 
harrowed, it will then give you an opportunity 
also, if it is desired, of sowing clover seed, should 
the pasture need that addition. 

Oats.— Although full early, it is not too soon 
to begin to think about putting in this crop, 
which ought indeed to be sown at the earliest 
moment the season will allow. Oats generally 
are not a very profitable crop, though there is no 
reason why they should not be. The reason 
generally is found in the faulty preparation of the 
soil and the inadequate supplies of manure. Poor 
land will not grow paying crops of oats unless 
supplies of fertilizing materials are added. These 
provided, there ought to be no difficulty in making 
the crop pay a profit on its cultivation. It is 
desirable that a change in the seed should be 
made as frequently as possible. Suitable manures 
for a crop of oats would be, on most soils, 400 
tbs. of bene dust, ten bushels of ashes and one of 
salt; or, twenty double cart-loads of stable ma- 
nure, or well-rotted compost, mixed with two 
bushels of plaster; 07, 400 lbs. of some good su- 
perphosphate. 

Corn Culture.—As this is rather early 
in the season for our notes and suggestions upon 
this important crop, we will postpone its consid- 
eration until next month, only now referring to 
some articles of general interest on the subject 
elsewhere in this No. 

Tobacco.—Peruvian guano is probably the 
best application that can be made to beds. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared. We have 
heretofore alluded to the plan practiced by some 
of applying fresh horse-manure from stables, lit- 
tered with straw only. 

Winter Plowing.—So favorable has the 
season been here for this work, that few of our 
forehanded farmers but have finished it. Wher- 
ever there are stiff clays which have not been 
plowed, it would be well to seize any favorable 
opportunity for doing it. 

Live Steck.—This and the next month 
are generally very severe on all kinds of animals, 
and the rigors of the season ought to be Compen- 
sated for by extra attention on the part of the 
humane owner. Milch Cows ought to have tight 
stables, to preserve them from the piercing winds, 
and plenty of nutritious food. Any succulent 
messes which can be given them will have an 
alterative and opening effect, very far in excess 
of the value of the materials. Cows and He’fers 
in Calf, and Brood Mares, should receive full ra- 
tions of good food, warm shelter, and sufficient 
space for exercise. Swine should be fed regu- 
larly, well supplied with water, and lave access 
to ashes, charcoal, rotten wood, &c. Give them 
plenty of litter, and dry sleeping sheds. Breed- 
ing sows ought to have each a separate pen. 
Sheep.—Now is the time to feed roots if you have 
them. See Mr. Bethune’s experience of last year. 
Fattening sheep, and ewes, near and after yean- 
ing, are especially benefited. Keep fattening 
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sheep advancing and do not let early lambs have 
any drawbacks. Give the ewes good hay and| 
straw, and warm dry quarters. 

Salt all your Stock.—Do not neglect | 
this. All kinds of live stock should be regularly | 
supplied, when salt is not within their reach at | 
all times. 

Poultry require mixed food to be profita- | 
ble. As insects, worms, &c., are scarce at this 
season, some animal food should be given. Skim 
or sour milk, thickened with bran, is also good | 
food. Lime in some shape should be provided, 
and see they have water. 

Tools, Machinery, Wagons, &c.— 
Overhaul these now and have any repairs that 
may be needed made at once, before the busy sea- 
son is upon you. 

Orchards.—Begin your preparations if you 
intend planting one this spring. Opportunity 
may offer to plow the land. You should also 
have ready in time your lists of kinds; and do 
not delay too late to send them to a reliable nur- 
seryman. It may not be amiss to repeat our cau- 
tion against travelling tree- peddlers. They may 
not be all dishonest, but there is no room, in 
planting trees for future profit, for the farmer to 
take any risk. 

Farmers’ Clubs.—This is a good time 
to start a club—the prospect of the near coming 
season for active operations will incite to friendly 
rivalry, and inspire enthusiasm. Z'ry it/ Where 
no club exists propose one to a few of your live 
neighbors ; have’a meeting; talk it over; organ- 
ize; you will not regret it. If you do we will 
send you the American Farmer next year free. 


Horticulture. 


Packing Fruits for Market. 
To Editors of American Farmer: 

There is a subject upon which you cannot too 
earnestly cail the attention of your readers who 
are cultivating fruits and vegetables for sale in 
neighboring towns and city markets, or for ship- 
ping to more distant points, viz :— The vital tm- 
portance of a proper mode of packing. 

Every intelligent grower who has undertaken 
to sell his strawberries or peaches, asparagus or 
peas, &c., knows that a perfect condition of the 
article, and neatness and attractiveness of its box 
or crate, will induce prompt sale at the highest 
price; when a damaged and untidy appearance, 
however slight, and a clumsy and unsightly box, 
will entail mortification and disappointment, and 
sometimes total loss. 

There are various requisites to a proper mode 
of packing,—first, skill and care in picking or | 
harvesting ; handling and placing in the pac kage | 
in which it is to be transported ; next, the most 
perfect adaptation in all respects, that can_be 
obtained in the crate or box which is used. The | 
first essential for the entire class of fruits and ve- 
getables, is thorough ventilation combined with 
complete protection. Fully one-half of the 
fruits and vegetables sold in our markets have 
suffered more or less from want of free circ sala | 
tion of aif, which must be had if we would have | 
our fine products bring us their deserved return. | 
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It is in vain that we expend capital in fertilizing, 
brains in study, and muscle in long days of toil, 


| if we are to fall short in the final act of present- 


ing our products for the approval and reward of 
the purchaser. 

If you will allow me a place in your valuable 
magazine for a few following months, I will en- 
deavor to give your readers a few useful hints, 
derived from the experience and observation of 
myself and others, for the marketing of their vari- 
ous products, as the season for each approaches. 

Meantime I would mention, as the time draws 
near when our boxes, crates, or baskets, are to 
be made ready for use, that I have seen nothing 
which meets the universal want so well as the 
box known as the “Clifton Fruit and Vegetable 
Crate.” It combines ventilation, protection, 
neatness, lightness, strength and economy, in a 
greater degree than any other that we know. 
They were used during the past summer by the 
most intelligent and experienced producers for 
the Washington city markets, and for shipment 
of asparagus, pie-plant, strawberries, peaches, 
grapes, &c., &c., to New York, and with entire 
success,—the articles in all cases bringing extra 
prices on account of superior packing. 

Varieties of these boxes, adapted to various 
articles, were exhibited at the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia State Fairs, and at the Maryland Institute, 
in October last, and at all of them were awarded 
the first premium and diplomas, or silver medals. 
They are endorsed by the Potomac Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, as the following report by an 
examining committee, which was unanimously 
adopted, will show :—“Upon a further examina- 
tion of ‘Georgia’s Fruit Crate,’ we find that the 
additional improvement in the lid and manner of 
fastening makes it still more complete, and we 
believe the best fruit and vege ‘table crate that has 
come under our notice.” 

Yours, &e. Tencu TILGHMan. 

Baltimore, January, 1874. 








Planting Trees— Horticultural Socicety— 
Grapes. 


Editors American Farmer : 

The “deep hole” theory in planting peach trees, 
as advanced by your correspondent L. W. 
however pernicious to the interests of fruit grow- 
ers it may be,—served a good purpose in “bring- 
ing to the surface” the experience and opinions 
of some beiter students of nature and the laws 
thereof. There may be isolated cases where trees 
crammed into holes two feet in depth, grow vigor- 
ously, and produce fruit equally as fine and abun- 
dantly as others that were properly planted; but, 
in “Mark Twain” style, I would say, such trees 
deserve a great deal of credit. 

HORTICULTURAL Socrety.—Every fruit and 
| vegetable grower in the state will doubtless be 
gratified at the effort now being made to organize 
such a society. I see by the January No. of the 
Maryland Farmer, just io hand, that E. Whitman, 
Esq., has published a call for a meeting of all 
favorable to an organization of that kind. There 
is plenty of first-class material in Baltimore and 
vicinity to start it, and when once starte1 it 
would get assistance from every county in the 
State. The fruit-growing interests of Maryland 


G..— 


are even now in a very prosperous condition, and 
bid fair to increase still more rapidly ; 


hence, it 
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would certainly be a very desirable acquisition, 
and one from which much benefit to those inter- 
ests would gccrue, to have a good live Horticultu- 
ral Society. 

GrapeEs.—As the culture of the vine is begin- 
ning to excite considerable attention in different 
parts of Maryland, and especially so in some sec- 
tions of the “Eastern Shore,” the best varieties 
in point of vigor, productiveness and quality, are 
considerations which merit no less inquiry than 
that of season of ripening. The Hartford Prolific 
and Concord invariably have the preference as 
profitable market varieties—the former because of 
its earliness and the latter on account of its relia- 
ble and uniform productiveness. A few years 
back, when the rose bugs destroyed the fruit, and 
in many instances the foliage of most varieties, 
the Concord passed through the season unharmed. 
I would be pleased to know if any of your read- 
ers have had any experience with the “Miles.” 
For myself, I have not yet seen it in bearing.— 
And it being represented as an early grape, gives 
rise to the question whether or not it is of any 
value as a market variety. 

Very truly yours, J. W. KERR. 

Denton, Md., January 8th, 1874. 


A Rejoinder on Deep Planting Peach Trees. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


I received this morning, the January, 1874, 
number of your journal, and I see Mr. J. Fitz, of 
Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va., has seen fit 
to criticise my letters to you upon the subject of 
planting peach trees, and to condemn my system 
of deep planting. 

For the chronic opinions and practice of others 
I do not care the value of a fig; though they may 
be the owner of a hundred, or a bundred thousand 
peach trees. There may be a wide difference 
between a windy lecture upon a theory, and the 
demonstration of facts upon a subject. In all the 
letters I have written to you upon the subject, I 
have confined myself to the statement of facts, in 
relation to my own trees; the proof of which I 
have, standing out in bold relief, fresh, flourish- 
ing and convincing, in the adult trees of 5 years, 
down to the infant of nine months old ; aad I re- 
ape the invitation to you to come and see them. 

n planting my trees eighteen inches deep, I have 
only followed a few stepsin the rear of the teach- 
ing of nature, as demonstrated in the case of 
three trees I planted in a gully in 1855. This is 
the age of improvement and progress. You, Mr. 
Sr. editor, must remember the day not very far 
distant in the past, when it was considered gross 
malpractice in medicine, for a physician, who 
was administering calomel to a patient, to allow 
the patient to drink cold water; since when, the 
science and practice of medicine has progressed 
to such an extent, as not only to allow such 
patients to drink eold spring water, but ice water, 
and even to take ice itself. Think of the 
gigantic strides of progress taken by chemistry 
during the same period of time! 

I would ask Mr. Fitz, why the science of pro- 
pagating trees should not progress a few steps, 
as well as the more important sciences of medicine 
and chemistry? Why adhere so tenaciously to 
the doctrines of the “Ancients?” Why not do as 
the learned professors of medicine and chemistry 





have done? progress a few steps. “A blind hog 
will occusionally find an ucorn.” Perhaps it has 
fallen to my happy lot, to have taken the first 
step of progress in the science of propagating fruit 
trees! 

My peach trees, as I have heretofore stated, 
stand in hard, yellow clay flinty soil, 18 inches 
deep. Mr. Fitz says, in dogmatical terms: “Jn 
Stiff Soils,” they should never be set deeper than they 
grew before transplanting. Now,1 will venture 
to say, without the fear of contradiction by proof, 
that Mr. Fitz has never seen a peach orchard, or 
a single peach tree, five years old, that was 
purposely planted, in stiff soil, eighteen inches 
deep. If this be so, I will ask in the name of all 
the saints, and of common sense, what authority 
he can possibly have, for asserting in the 
positive and unqualified terms he has used, that 
in stiff soils they should never be set deeper than 
they grew before transplanting ? 

I will now quote Mr. Fitz verbatim, and let us 
see the further position he has taken, and where 
he has come out: 

“As L. W. G. planted Ais trees in a ‘sandy 
guly of course in elevated or rolling land, culti- 
vated the soil and made a bank just below each 
tree to catch the soil brought down by the rains, 
he attained two important objects, viz: moisture 
and fertility. The years 1871 and 1872 were, as 


he observed, very dry, and this accumulation of 


soil and moisture was, under the circumstances, 
the very thing for the trees. In fact no better 
mulching and manuring could be desired. The 
writer can corroborate this idea of ‘mulching 
with earth’ from his own experience. During the 
winter of 1871 we dug a cellar for an apple-house 
in the midst of our young orchard. On the north 
and south sides, a few feet distant from the exca- 
vation, stood a May Duke Cherry anda peach 
tree, both set the year before. The sub-soil from 
this cellar was thrown around these trees to the 
depth of 15 or 20 inches, ‘but in funnel shape’ 
around the stems INSTEAD OF A HILLOCK, AS WAS 
THE MODE PRACTICED BY L. W.G. These trees 
flourished and grew finely, whilst their neighbors 
were almost dying with thirst,and by the fall they 
were at least twice as large and as heavy as any 
other trees of the same age.” 

(Note. In the above extract the underscoring 
is mine.— L. W. G.) 

Here, it will be seen, Mr. Fitz has skipped 
seventeen (17) years and gone back to the three 
trees I planted ‘in a sandy gully, in 1855, to find 
a base upon which to build his theory of ‘mulch- 
ing with earth, in which he has placed me in a 
grossly false position; for I defy him to find a 
single word in my letter, giving the history of 
these three trees, to justify him in making the 
assertion that I placed hillocks around them. See 
my letter of 6th Nov, 1873, in the Dec. number, 
1873, page 439, of the American Farmer. 

To all he has made by this ‘artful dodge,’ he is 
most heartily welcome. Can it be, that by innu- 
endo he intends to make his readers believe, that 
in placing earth around the stems of young trees, 
to the depth of 15 or 20 inches, there is a great 
difference in favor of placing it there in ‘a funnel 
shape instead of a hillock? Be that as it may, 
the gist of it leads direct to that inference and to 
no other. He has shown most conclusively, the 
great advantage of planting trees deeper than 
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they stood in the nursery. He calls it ‘mulching 
with earth’; I call it deep planting. 

“A rose by any other name willsmell as sweet.” 

He may mix up the history of his May Duke 
Cherry and peach tree and my three trees planted 
in the sandy gully with all the theories, sophistry 
and innuendo at his command. He may call it 
‘mulching with earth, ‘funnel-shape’ mulching, or 
by any other fancy name he may choose to adopt ; 
it is nevertheless DEEP PLANTING. 

It must be convincing to every unbiassed, in- 
telligent, reflecting mind, that the extraordinary 
growth of these two trees was nothing more nor 
less than the effect of their roots being so much 
deeper in the ground than the roots of the other 
trees in the orchard. And for thus confirming 
the great advantage of my system of deep plant- 
ing, ‘J owe Mr. Fitz one.’ 

I will call particular attention to a most import- 
ant fact, in the history of these two trees; it must 
be remembered that they stood out a whole year, 
with the other trees in the orchard, and of course 
during that time, were, like their neighbors, ‘almost 
dying with thirst. Had they been originally 
planted as I plant mine, they would doubtless 
have been, like the three trees I planted in the 
sandy gully, three times, instead of tuwice as large 
as any other trees of the same age. 

Mr. Fitz must know, if he knows anything at 
all about it, that my trees stand in soil illy adapt- 
ed to the growth of the peach tree. I have no 
reason to doubt but that his trees stand in a soil 
quite as good and probably better than mine; 
and I now say, measure your trees, Mr. Fitz, and 
if you cannot show, as I CAN show, trees five 
years old, that measure upward of fifteen inches 
in circumference, and trees of two years old half 
that size, or trees of less age than five years of 
corresponding sizes according to age, you will 
render those who plant peach trees a vastly greater 
service by throwing away your pen, than by ad- 
vising them through the columns of so widely 
spread and popular an agricultural journal as the 
American Farmer, never to set them “in a stiff soil” 
deeper than they grew before transplanting. There 
is, doubtless, a point below which trees cannot 
be safely planted. I have demonstrated that, for 
peach trees, that point is below eighteen inches, 
and I think Mr. Fitz has most clearly shown that 
it is not less than twenty-three inches below the sur- 
face. Suppose his May Duke cherry and peach 
tree were originally set only eight inches deep; 
take the lowest estimate he makes of the earth 
he put around their stems, fifteen (15) inches, and 
we have the roots twenty-three (23) inches below 
the surface ;—take the mean number of his esti- 
mate, 174 inches, and they stand twenty-five and 
a half inches; and taking the maximum of his 
estimate, twenty inches, the lowermost roots are 
twenty-eight inches below the surface; and if this 
is not deep plantiny with a vengeance, I would like 
to know what it is. Think of it:—TweEnry- 
THREE TO TWENTY-EIGHT INCHES DEEP!! 

If my manuscript of 6th Nov. makes me say I 
intended to plant five trees, nine or ten inches 
deep, in holes tzelve inches diameter, it was a mis- 
take; I meant to say eighteen inches diameter, and 
on the 18th inst. I planted four trees 9 or 10 


inches deep in holes eighteen inches diameter; 
and at the same time, in the same row, and ad- 
joining them, I planted four other trees of the 
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| same variety, for experiment, in holes of three 
feet diameter, and twenty-six (26) inches deep. This 
may be, and probably is, too deep for the kind of 
soil they stand in, which is poor,hard, yellow 
clay. If they die, the loss will be trifling ;—if 
| they should lve and thrive, there will be “another 
wrinkle.” 

If Mr. Fitz should visit Baltimore, I will be 
pleased to see him :—if in winter, at my city resi- 
| dence; if in summer, at my farm, 144 miles from 
| Baltimore, on the Liberty turnpike road. 
| Baltimore, Dec. 31, 1873. L. 





Ww. G. 
-@e- 


The Persimmon—the Papaw. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In a late number of the Furmer, inquiries were 
made by one of your correspondents (Plowman) 
about the persimmon, its culture, &c. Now this 
| is a step in the right direction. When we see to 
| what perfection other fruits and vegetables have 
been brought through cultivation, that this native 
fruit, with so many qualities to recommend it, 
should have been so long neglected by horticul- 
turists is somewhat singular. Asan ornament 
to the lawn, it is an acquisition,—the foliage, con- 
trasting with that of other trees, especially the 
evergreens, is rich, glossy and beautiful ; while its 
beautiful shape, honey-producing blossoms in 
spring, profusion of fruit in the fall and winter, 
upon the bearing trees, (for you must know it is 
diecious, or trees of each sex,) and its autumn- 
tinted leaves, present an interesting appearance 
that has few superiors. It is perfectly hardy, and 
grows in any exposure; on the bleak barren hill- 
sides exposed to the stormy winds, or among the 
marshes andswamps. As to fruit, the persimmon 
possesses great difference of character, and will 
be found to sport much; among those growing 
naturally, some will be ripe and gone in early 
fall, while others will hang on till the spring 
growth pushes them off; some are flat, others 
round, some yellow, others brown ; some soft and 
watery, mashing as they fall, while others tough, 
and rebound like an India-rubber ball; some 
perfectly luscious to eat, while others retain to the 
last that bitter astringent quality, making one 
pucker up his lips as if for a whistle. 

Captain John Smith, of Pocahontas fame, 
describing the times in Virginia, quaintly remarks: 
“We daily feasted with good bread, Virginia 
peas, pumpions, and putchamins ; fish, fowle, and 
diverse sorts of wilde beasts, so fat as we could eat 
them,” &c. He elsewhere describes putchamins 
as a species of indigenous plumb, first green, 
then yellow, and when ripe red. “If it be not 
ripe, it will draw a man’s mouth awry with much 
torment. If ripe, it is as delicious as an apricot.” 

The cultivation of the persimmon would seem 
to be worthy the attention of experimenters ; 
while they are producing numerous varieties of 
fruits by hybridization of those in cultivation, or 
sending abroad for others that seem adapted to 
our climate and soil, the wild fruits are over- 
looked or discarded, although there are many 
varieties, which, when cultivated, will yet occupy 
a prominent place in the pomology of our country. 

The potato, the carrot and cabbage, with many 
other of our most delicious vegetables, before they 
were reclaimed from their wild state were but 
| indifferent edibles; and why should not the fruit 
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which has attracted the notice of your correspond- 
ent, if subjected to the meliorating influence of | 
culture and selection, be as strikingly benefited 
as either of the vegetables named. Prof. Kirt- | 
land, of Cleveland, Ohio, gives in Hovey’s Maga- | 
zine, Vol. 28, page 125, his experience in growing 
persimmons from seed. His trees were raised | 
from seeds planted in 1840, and began to bear 
fruit in seven years; as the tree is diccious, at 
least three out of every four are barren or stami- 
nate; he finds the fruit to vary greatly in size 
and quality in different seedlings, coming into 
maturity from the 20th of September to ‘Ist of 
March, and thinks the fruit capable of great 
improvement, by crossing and cultivating ; he | 
recommends planting seed where the trees are 
to stand permanently, because of the difficulty in 
their removal. 


The editor of Hovey’s Magazine, vol. 32, page 


144, speaks of having just received seeds from | 


Prof. Kirtland’s seedlings, which are much in 
advance of the wild sort, and states that the Prof. 
thinks after a few generations of cultivation on 
the principle of Van Mons, we may, perhaps, 
obtain a valuable fruit akin in its qualities to the 
date. A writer in the Country Gentleman, vol. 
22, page 63, remarks that he procured seeds from 
some fruit of remarkable size and excellence grow- 
ing in the State of Mississippi, from which he 
raised a considerable number of seedlings; some 
retained the good qualities of the parent, and 
many have been an improvement, the fruit hardly 
being inferior to the best figs. He adds, the tree 
is easily propagated from seed, but it is difficult 
to transplant with success without care; grow- 
ing in the nursery it should be carefully root 
pruned, cutting‘only alternate roots around at 
the time of each pruning. When transplanted, 
great care is required in taking up the roots 
entire, to the extreme ends. To produce fruit, 
trees of both sexes must be grown near each 
other. 

To grow the persimmon, a rich and rather 
moist soil is recommended by the editor of the 
American Agriculturist, vol. 22, page 103. 

The editor of the Horticulturist, vol. 15, page 
71, thinks highly of it as an ornamental tree, and 
describes a variety on Long Island which pro- 
duces abundantly a seedless fruit, which is large, 
and very fine when fully ripe. The Country 
Gentleman, vol. 34, page 356, gives the views of a 
number of gentlemen upon this fruit, to the effect 
that it can be grafted, and recommending the 
planting of the seed in the place you want the 
tree, because of difficulty in moving; that budded 
trees from Indiana had been received in the fall, 
but died during the winter; that money will be 
made in growing seedling persimmons some day. 
In Hovey’s Magazine, vol. 29, page 111, Mr. 
Thomas Hogg, writing from Japan and speak- 
ing of Japanese fruits, thus alludes to the per- 
simmon: “The peculiar and characteristic fruit 
of the country is the persimmon, not like the 
notable fruit of that name known in North 
Carolina for feeding hungry folks; but like many 
other things here, entirely the reverse of what it 
is with us. It is a substantial-looking fruit, 
yellow when ripe, as large as a medium-sized 
orange, with a delicious sub-acid pulp eaten with 
aspoon. No longer let persinmons be a by-word 
of all that is distasteful and puckery ; but let it 
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| have an honorable place among the fruits of the 
earth suitable for man. The tree is very orna- 
| mental when laden with fruit. It is as far differ- 
ent from our persimmon as a Bartlett pear is 
different from a choke pear, 
A writer as far back as August 11th, 1835, in 
The Furmer and Gardener (a Poe to the 
American Farmer) calls attention to the import- 
| ance of horticulturists devoting a portion of their 
|eare to the rearing of our native fruits. The 
| persimmon, the wild cherry, and the native mul- 
| berry, chestnut and w alnut, are trees whose stems 
|are never hurt by our winters, nor the blossoms 
| 
| 


| by the frosts of the spring. T hat the persimmon 
appears to him a fruit capable of being made by 
cultivation a most luscious one—doubting 
whether the peach in its wild state is superior to 
our wild persimmon. The wild cherry, by 
manuring, grafting, and impregnation of its 
flowers with others, could be enlarged in its fruit 
and possibly might be made to bear as large and 
palatable a product as an Isabella grape-vine. 
Change of soil, he considers, bas a great effect in 
changing the fruit of a tree; bringing trees from 
a distance, the climate and soil will effect a deterio- 
ration or improvement of its product; the ming- 
ling of blossoms offers a certain method of formin 
new varieties. What a favor might be rendered 
to our nation, by presenting it with a persimmon 
tree, bearing fruit the size of an apple, and as 
finely flavored as is even the wild product. 

In addition to those enumerated, attention 
should be called to another neglected native fruit, 
the Papair, as worthy the attention of experiment- 
ers, taking seeds from the best of these as a 
starting point, for improvement. This tree 
belongs to the same family as the “Custard Apple” 
and the “Cherimoya,” two of the most esteemed 
fruits of the tropics. It forms a shrub or small 
tree from 10 to 20 feet high, and so fond of rich 
soils that a growth of Papaw is considered to 
indicate great fertility in the land. It is quite 
hardy in the west, and grows from Michigan 
southward, very abundant in Tennessee, and 
other southwestern States, and this fall I found 
it quite abundant at the foot of the mountains in 
Cumberland Valley, Penna., and offered freely 
for sale in the markets at Carlisle, and other 
places. 

The tree is quite ornamental in its leaves, 
which are from 6 to 9 inches long, and as they 
get old attain a glossy surface. The flowers ap- 
pear in May, along with the leaves. The fruit 
ripens in September, grows single, or in clusters 
of two or three. It is three to five inches long, 
oval in shape, and filled with a pulp containing 
several seeds, which resemble those of a water- 
melon in form, though much larger. When the 
fruit is fuily ripened, the pulp is of the consist- 
ency of custard, and delicious, somewhat like the 
banana, though many prefer it to that fruit. 

Washington, D. C. Joun H. Krxa. 


or 


— cote 
SCHEDULE OF inieee oF Mass. Hort. Soc’y.— 
By the courtesy of E. W. Buswell, Esq., Treas- 
urer and Secretary, we have, as usual, the annual 
rize list of this wealthy and successful society. 
The amount appropriated for prizes this year is 


$5,800, divided as follows: For Gardens, Green- 





houses, etc., $300; Fruits, $2,000; Plants and 
Flowers, $2,400; Vegetables, $1,100. 
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‘The Dairy. 





Co-operative Dairying—No. 2. 
BY 0. 8. BLIS8, SEC'Y VERMONT DAIRY MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The principle of cd-operation is applied in the 
manufacture of cheese, of butter, and of both or 
either, as the course of the markets or other cir- 
cumstances may render most ee. 

The manufacture of condensed milk is covered 
by patents and is usually carried on by persons 
who are interested in them. Although the milk 
in this case is paid for by the manufacturer at a 
stipulated price, some few of the features of the 
co-operative system are introduced, growing out 
of a sort of necessary mutuality of dependence. 
It is not classed as a department of co-operative 
dairying, however. 

The first step toward establishing a cheese, a 
butter, or a combined cheese and butter factory, 
at any point or in any community, is to ascertain 
if it will be properly sustained. 

For want of such preliminary investigation, a 
great many factories expensively constructed and 
equipped are now standing idle. ; } 

It is folly to engage in such an enterprise with- 
out making such investigations and arrangements 
as will assure its success; for the system is no 
longer an experiment, but an assured success to 
all who will take the needful steps to make it 
such. 

To erect a cheese or butter factory in a locality 
where there is neither feed nor water suitable 





for the sustenance of cows, must to most men ap- | 
pear the height of folly, and yet the thing has | 


been done. To incur the expense of building a 
cheese factory in a neighborhood which has 
especial facilities for producing and marketing a 
very choice grade of butter would to any investi- 
gating mind appear in advance, what it has in a 
score of cases proven on trial, to be a very fool- 
ish waste of money. 

To build a butter factory in a section where 
good cheese may be made, but where the drain- 
age is poor and the herbage coarse and ill 
flavored, may be a little more excusable, but it is 
hardly commendable, nevertheless. 

In the earlier history of the system, the 
opinion prevailed that large factories with 
accommodations for the milk of 1,000 or more 
cows were the most profitable, and many such 
were ereeted without any special reference to the 
convenience of the patrons in hauling their 
milk, &c. Of late, however, many have been 
built for the accommodation of 200 or 300, and in 
some cases of even less than 100 cows’ milk, and 
with entirely satisfactory results. The principal 
advantage claimed for the larger factories is in 
the economy of skilled labor, and the substitu- 
tion of cheap unskilled labor under the direction 
of a foreman in many parts of the operation of 
working up and handling the material and the 
product. It was also claimed that more uniform 
and valuable goods could thus be made than in 
smaller factories under different management. 
Labor skilled in the business has, however, 
become comparatively abundant, and asa man 
alone can manage quite easily the milk of 100 
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cows, or with a helper, usually a woman, can 
manage that of 200 to 300 cows, it is found quite 
as economical and profitable in every respect to 
run the smaller factories, and, incalculably more 
convenient for the patrons. Sometimes several 
smaller or branch factories are attached to one 
larger central factory, and all are operated under 
the general management of one principal man- 
ager. In that case the details are all as nearly as 
may be alike and all the cheese is carried to the 
central establishment for curing. There are 
several decided advantages in this system. The 
| first is in the more economical construction of 
the buildings, no curing houses being required at 
the branch factories. The erection of one im- 
| mense curing house suitable for the curing of 
the cheese of 2,000 or 3,000 cows, is of course 
}much less expensive than that of 20 or 30 lesser 
jones. The. economy of hauling the cheese over 
| that of hauling the milk is no inconsiderable item. 
The purchase of supplies and the preparation of 
rennet, annatto, &c., in quantity, tend to economi- 
| cal and uniform production. The accumulation 
of large quantities of a choice product in one 
place and under a single control is a powerful 
| incentive to competition among buyers, and 
| better prices may generally be realized than 
| where the product is scattered over a wide range 
of territory and in many hands. In several 
instances a considerable number of the smaller 
entire factories have been in charge of single 
individuals with favorable results, perhaps quite 
as favorable as those atforded by the branch 
system. One gentleman in Montgomery county, 
IN. Y., had as many as 17 or 20 factories under 
his management at a time, and with the very best 
| results, 
There are various methods of organization for 
| the purpose of building and operating factories. 
| In some few instances parties have erected and 
| furnished factories and bought the milk of the 
|farmers at some stipulated price, or upon some 
| sliding scale, according to the market, and have 
|assumed all the responsibilities of success or 
| failure. No factory-man can afford, however, to 
| enter upon this system of manufacturing in new 
| districts unless he first enters into an agreement, 
with penalties affixed to its violation, with the 
farmers who are to supply the milk, that they 
| will furnish some stipulated amount, more or less, 
| Whatever the course of the market, and that it 
(shall be pure and clean, and delivered at proper 
| times and in proper condition. 
A well-executed contract stipulating precisely 
| What each party shall do, works no wrong to 
| either, while a loose agreement may materially 
|injure both. Many farmers produce milk wholly 
| unfit to be taken to the factory, and the factory- 
|man must be able to protect himself against such. 
| It is but fair to suppose that in a majority of 
| cases this is more the result of ignorance than 
want of interest, but the factory-man who is at 
the mercy of either an ignorant or a careless 
| producer will find his investment a pretty poor 
}one. It is to be regretted that in many near 
districts this method of disposing of their milk 
is the only one with which the farmers will have 
anything to do. It is no matter of surprise 
that they are unable to find factory-men who are 
willing to put their money into a factory and 
buy their milk, without reserving to themselves 
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rights and privileges which farmers unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of the business are often un- 
willing to grant. Hundreds and thousands of 
dairymen have acquired habits of neatness and 
order in the production and delivery of their 
milk under the co-operative system proper, that 
they would have perpetually resisted under a 
loose contract to deliver to a factory-man who 
owned his own factory. 

A more common and far more rational system 
of organization is for the farmers of the district 
in which it is proposed to erect a factory, to 
unite in a joint stock company or a single part-| 
nership, each investing an amount of money in 
proportion to the number of cows he ordinarily 
keeps, or upon some similar basis. In this case 
a committee or an agent is appointed to attend to | 
the details of the business, for a compensation, 
usually by the day, for the time expended in the 
service 0 the company. He hires the operatives, 
buys the supplies, and markets the product,— | 
dividing the net proceeds among the contributors | 
in proportion to the amount of milk delivered. | 
Sometimes, and perhaps quite as frequently, the 
agent contracts with the proprietors to take the | 
milk, furnish all the labor and supplies, and make | 
the sales, for a stipulated price per pound, or per | 
centage upon the sales. In other cases he hires | 
a maker in this way, but attends to the sales him- 
self. In either of these cases, no account is made | 
of the original investment in adjusting the divi-| 
dends. 

In some instances factory-men own the factory | 
and all the appurtenances, and market the pro- 
duct by the pound. This is the simplest and best- 
known method, and yet it is often the most difti- 
cult of accomplishment, because but few men 
have all the necessary qualifications and facilities. 

There are many modifi vations of all these sys- 
tems, to suit the peculiar circumstances of indi- 


vidual cases, and there is no good reason why } 


any person or community should not find out a 
better than either or all. Each must judge for 
himself in what manner he can best subserve his 
own interest. 

The earlier factories were in a sense experi- 
mental, and the buildings and apparatus were 
constructed with especial reference to present 
use, and were mainly of the rudest and cheapest 
kind—mere barracks. They answered a very 
good purpose for manufactories, but were not 
adapted to the thorough curing and storing of 
the products. There were no facilities for con- 
trolling the temperature farther than the simplest 
shelter from the elements. As a result of this 
faulty construction, much of the goods was neces- 
sarily forced upon the market in an imperfect 
condition, and at unfavorable seasons. There 
has been much improvement in this respect, but 
not nearly so much as good policy would seem 
to dictate, It is generally poor policy to erect 
cheap and insufficient buildings, with the inten- 
tion of enlarging and improving upon them at 
some future time. The erection of buildings 
especially adapted to the most economical pro- 
duction, the most thorough curing, and perfectly 
safe storage of dairy products, cannot be too ear- 
nestly urged upon all who propose to make the 
business a success. Perhaps it may never be 
found desirable to hold a stock of butter or 
cheese; but the very fact that a factory has good 
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accommodations for doing so, may at some time 
make a difference in the sale of a single stock, 
sufficient to pay for the whole extra cost of the 
building. A single month of unfavorable wea- 
ther has, in more than one instance, affected the 
value of a stock of cheese more than the extra 
cost of all the appliances necessary to have kept 
the temperature what it should have been, despite 
all the unfavorable weather out of doors. In the 
matter, too, of apparatus, the rule may be safely 
adopted of buying only the best and most effi- 
cient. The only way to secure the best end is to 
employ the best means. 

[Note-—In our next article we will endeavor 
to furnish the nee~._; ~y plans, estimates, &c., for 
the erection of ° vtories for the several processes 
of butter and cheese making, &c.; also, descrip- 
tions of apparatus, &c.—going more or less fully 
into details. | 


* 
* 


“THE COW;-—The Best Breeds—How to 
choose a good Cow—How to keep her in 
permanent profit.” 





[We continue our quotations from the essay 
of Mr. Hazard, delivered before the Chester Co. 
| (Pa.) Experimental Club. As there are but few 
specimens of the several breeds mentioned be- 
low, in this section of the country, we will give 
brief descriptions of them, in order the more 
quickly to present the other valuable portions 
of the essay to our readers. ] 


The Holsteins.—This breed of cattle is 
a most invaluable one for many sections, but gen- 
erally will not successfully compete with the 
Short-horns in their general good qualities. Mr. 
Hazard thus describes them: 

The enthusiastic admirers of the Holstein or 
Dutch breed, and their numbers are rapidly be- 
ing increased, as well as the best authorities up- 
on the subject, all agree that the best strains of 
milking qualities are derived from the Holstein 
breed. That the Danes imported into England 
stock from Denmark, Jutland and Holstein, is a 
matter of history. They settled in the county of 
Durham, with Northumberland on one side‘and 
York on the other ; from thence their cattle spread 
eventually all over England; became known as 
Short-horns, and as such have been imported into 
America, where by great care they have been 
so much improved as to be exported back again 
to England at fabulous prices, and have there 
taken some of the most important prizes. But 
while the attention of the English cattle-breeders 
has been given to improving and perfecting the 
beef-producing qualities of their Short-horns, the 
Dutch dairy farmers have been improving their 
dairy stock until they have attained to a degree 
of excellence unsurpassed by any other breed. 
The reasons for these two lines of management 
are easily seen; in England the price of meat has 
so enormously increased of late years ag to pay 
them better to raise meat and import their butter 
and cheese; while in Holland their attention is 
devoted especially to the dairy and the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese, and therefore they are 
especially particular in the breeding, keeping 
and care of milch cows. One objection has been 
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made to them, that if proper attention is not paid 
to their breeding they are apt to degenerate into | 
large coarse stock. 

The color of the North Dutch cattle is black | 
and white, beautifully contrasted; as working | 
oxen, they have a very high reputation, being | 
large, strong, well made, quick, high-spirited, 
have great endurance of heat, are very muscular, 
and having great aptitude to fatten, drovers and 
butchers esteem them highly. 

The Hereford.—The Herefords, sup- 
posed to have sprung from the same stock as the | 
Devon, have the same rich color but always with 
a white face, and should be white on the throat 
and the under portion of the body. In size the 
Hereford ranks next to the Short-horn, attaining 
very nearly as great weight at not quite so early 
an age, but the graziers prefer Short-horn heifers 
and Hereford steers; but the cows are not prime 
milkers; this reason makes them popular in Eng- 
land, where beef is the principal object, but they 
will probably never attain so much popularity 
here, though when better known they will be 
more sought for in the West, particularly as they 
are lower-priced than the Short-horns. 

The Galloway.—The Galloway, more in- 
troduced into Canada than into our country, is a 
native of the Lowlands of Scotland; they are 
usually black and without horns, and as they were 
best fitted for colder and rougher sections than 
here, are not likely ever to be much introduced. 
Although their milk is rich it is deficient in quan- 
tity. They fatten on scanty fare, have a hardy 
constitution, yield a superior quality of beef, but 
are slow in coming to maturity. 

The Kerry.—The Kerry cow we saw in 
its perfection in the vicinity of the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, and tasted its rich milk. They have been 
imported in small numbers, particularly in Mas- 
sachusetts. As we saw them, they were mostly 
black, some brown or brindled; they are small 
and very hardy, but neat and trim looking; al- 
most wild, living in the roughest country on the 
slimmest sort of pasture, which it crops with the 
goat. They are emphatically the poor man’s cow, 
yielding for her size abundance of milk of a good 
quality, and fattening rapidly when required. 
Good yielders as they are, we think their size and 
price will prevent them from making much pro- 
gress in this country. 

Swiss Cattle.—We are not aware that the 
Swiss cattle have been imported into this coun- 
try, but they bear a high reputation there and in 
France. At fouro’clock in the morning we were 
awakened by the continued clang of the church 
bell and every other bell of any size, and after 
that hour no sleep was to be had by any of the 
residents or strangers in the little Swiss towns on 
the routes. These cattle are every morning 
driven up the mountains, and those on the side of 
the mountains still further up, and are again driven 
down in the evening—whilst those who live in 
the vallies send them up into the mountain, most- 
ly under the care af a stalwart lass, there to re- 
main for the season. Here, mostly at an altitude 
of three thousand feet, in a small chalet construct- 
ed for the purpose, perched on the mountain side, 
the cheese are made which are sent to various 
parts of the world, under the different names of 
the localities where they are produced. For four 
months they crop the sweet mountain herbage, 
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and gradually work down lower as the autumn 
approaches. In winter they are kept on the 
coarsest food, in the valleys, until the snow melts 
from the Southern side of the hills. 

They are hardy, usually of a dun color, or dun 
and white, with medium head, hanging dewlaps, 
rather coarse shoulders, and broad hips and 
quarters, with well-developed udders, reminding 
the observer very much of the Jerseys, though of 
a coarser build. They fatten well, and are ex- 
cellent milkers. The best cows yield an average of 
from ten to twenty quarts daily, and about two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of cheese in a 
season of four months. 

What our Farmers want.—lHaving 
thus given a short sketch of the most prominent 
breeds, and as each has some distinctive merits, 
it is nearly impossible in deciding which breed 
will be of the most profit to satisfy all tastes and 
judgments, as each farmer is apt to have his own 
favorites or dislikes, as his own experience has 
caused him to think. Perhaps the truest way to 
arrive at a correct answer will be to ascertain 
what the Chester county farmer needs: 

First. He wants a good sized animal, which 
will bring most of its cost when fed off for beef, 
when failing as a milker. 


Second. He wants a cow that will come into 
profit early. 
Third. He wants a cow that will give plenty 


of milk, and rich whether for milk, butter, or 
cheese. 

Fourth. He wants a cow that will consume 
the least food for the product gained. 

Fifth. Uf raised for oxen, he wants those that 
will be tractable, active and docile, and will feed 
up quickly for the butcher. 

Is there any one breed that will combine all 
these qualities? We believe the Durhams will 
come the nearest to it, or the Durham and Jer- 
sey mixed. And we repeat what we have said 
before, that the farmers should raise their own 
stock more, by selecting the best cows they have 
or can get, Whether native or imported, the latter 
we presume not often, as being too high-priced, 
and breeding them with the best bull of pure 
stock of known milking qualities they can get. 
And by paying attention to the business of im- 
proving their herd and by judicious crossing they 
will soon reap the profit and satisfaction they de- 
serve. Somuch good stock has of late years 
been imported that itis better and cheaper to get 
those that have been Americanized than to risk 
the cost and danger of importation. There is, 
however, a class of farmers, whether amateur or 
practical, whose duty it is to introduce new and 
valuable stock as they can afford it; but it is also 
the duty of another class, who can’t afford it, to 
encourage such undertakings by patronizing all 
such efforts by paying a little larger price than 
usual for the services of such a bull, and not by 
sneering or depreciating the value of all such ani- 
mals, to make the importer feel he has undertaken 
a thankless task, and an unremunerative one, for 
the extra price even will not pay him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
7-ee- 


("We refer to the advertisement of Mr. E. 
D. Hallock, of seeds of all kinds. Mr. H. has a 


large experience in this branch, and understands 
it thoroughly. 


Give him a triai. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Work for February.—Our notes and 
suggestions are necessarily intended rather as 
timely reminders than as giving any explicit 
dates or methods, and it is well, also, to mention 


that, designed for the latitude here where written, | 


some allowance is to be made for any variation 
from it, Which any one who reads them at all is 
capable of doing. Were seasons regular and 
always ordered uniformly in their changes, there 
would be no difficulty in preparing the ground and 


harvesting the crops at dates set down in advance. | 


As this cannot be, some discretion must be 
exercised : 

Hot-Beds.—Our farmers make a great mistake 
in neglecting to provide one of these useful 
adjuncts to the garden. Their cost is inconsider- 
able and not to be weighed in comparison with 
the advantages gained in the earlier crops, secured 
by their use. How often it happens that farm- 
ers’ families are living on the eternal bacon, 
potatoes and cabbage long after city people are 
feasting on fresh vegetables. A hot-bed is a help 
to remedying this, and is a proper accompani- 
ment to a garden well prepared at an early sea- 
son, and not put off till the field crops are cared 
for. We give some suggestions looking to the 
preparation of a hot-bed. On the farm, stable 
manure forms the best and most convenient 
source of heating material. If taken fresh from 
the stalls it should be mixed with about its own 
bulk of leaves, which causes a longer maintenance 
of the fermentation. A pile should be made to 
allow of this process beginning. If it is too dry 
it should be slightly moistened, with warm water 
if convenient. In two or three days the pile 
should be turned over, and, if necessary, again 
moistened. In two or three days more, if the 
heap has been kept compact and not allowed to 
freeze, it will show heat enough to be ready for 
use. The situation of the bed should be a shel- 
tered one, facing the south. Diga pit about two 
feet deep and six feet long, and wide in propor- 
tion to the number of sash you intend using, 
each of these being about three feet wide. Make 
a frame of boards a little longer than this pit, 
the back about two feet high and the front about 
one, the sides sloping, so that when the sash are 
on they will incline to the sun and quickly shed 
rains. If the frame is banked around outside 
with manure it will tend to maintain the heat. 
Into the pit put the heating manure prepared as 
above, turning it well over again and pressing it 
down with the feet. Let it be level with the 
surface outside, and then put on it six inches of 
good rich soil. Put on the sashes and keep them 
close. As the manure ferments the heat will at 
first be very great, and must be allowed to sub- 
side before any seed are sown. In three or four 
days these may be put in, taking care that the 
steam and heat have been allowed to escape, and 
also, as soon as the plants are up, that air is 
given whenever the temperature outside is above 
freezing, and to closely cover at night until all 
danger of frost is over. Attention must also be 
given to duly watering the beds, which must not 
be allowed to become dry. 


In sowing seeds in hot-beds it will be found 
more convenient to sow in rows or drills. It is 
also to be noticed that hot-beds in which toma- 
toes, egg plants, peppers, &c., are started will 
stand more heat than the hardier vegetables, like 
lettuce and cabbage, which should be sown 
earlier, and be sooner hardened to exposure than 
| the tenderer kinds. 
| The time for starting hot-beds depends upon 
|their use. For the less tender things, like cab- 
| bage and cauliflower, the middle of February is a 
good time, while for the heat-loving kinds the 
second week in March is early enough here. 

Monure.—Prepare a good stock of this. Well- 
rotted stable manure or compost éells in the gar- 
den. 

Tools.—Have these ready, in good order. Sup- 
|ply such bean-poles and pea-sticks as will be 
needed at a busier season. 

Seed-Boxes.—Where there are no hot-beds, ¢ 
few shallow boxes filled with rich earth and set 
ina warm window, will give a supply of early 
plants, and should be everywhere provided. 


Vurieties.—As a rule we recommend the main 
crops to be of kinds which have been found to 
|do well in each neighborhood. Experiment a 
little with new sorts every season, but not go too 
extensively into it. There isa great attraction 
about novelties, especially when their merits are 
set forth in the beautiful catalogues now issued, 
but in many cases “the old is better.” It may 
| be of interest to name some of the most approved, 
with the time of sowing: 

Asparagus.—Conner’s Colossal is everywhere 
| the favorite. Sow in drills about a foot apart, as 
| soon as the ground opens. 

Beans, Bush or Snap.—Early Valentine is a 
good early kind. Refugee and China are later 
and earlier sorts. These may be planted as soon 
as the ground is warmed upa little. Limas must 
wait for corn planting, but we start them in a 
corner of the hot-bed. 

Beets.—Early crop may be sown as soon as 
ground can be worked. Egyptian is a good early 
sort; so is Bassano. Long Blood Red is a good 
late kind. 

Brocoli—Same treatment as Cauliflower. Pur- 
ple Cape is an approved kind. 

Caulifower.—Sow early in hot-bed. Trans- 
plant to open ground as soon as frost is out. 
Early Paris and Early Erfurt are popular kinds. 

Cubbage.—These, too, where not wintered over, 
must be sown early in hot-beds, and hardened 
and planted out as soon as ground is fit. Early 
York, Early Winningstadt and Fottler’s Early 
are good early kinds. Flat Dutch, Drumhead, 
Drumhead Savoy, Stone Mason and Marblehead 
Mammoth are esteemed for late crops, of the 
management of which we will speak later. 

Carrot—Sow early in drills, about fifteen 
inches apart. Early Short Horn is earliest. 
Thin these out to stand three or four inches 
apart in rows. Long Orange is a good kind for 
main crop. 

Celery.—Sow in seed-bed early, in rows a foot 
apart. Keep well weeded and stirred, and plant 
out or in trenches in July. Boston Market is a 
good kind, as is Seymour's Superb. 

Corn.—Early Sugar, Crosby’s Early and Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen are good kinds, ripening as named. 

Cucumber.—Early Russian is small. Early 
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White Spine, popular for market; may be started 
in hot-beds on pieces of sod, turned grass side 
down. 

Eeg Plant.—Start in hot-bed. Do not plant 
out till ground is well warmed. Improved New 
York and Black Pekin are best kinds. 

Lettuce.—Start early in hot-bed if they have 
not been wintered over. Transplant early. Early 
Silesia, All the Year Round, Tennis Ball and 
Hanson are good kinds. 

Melons.—Nutmeg isa wellknown one. Casaba 
is a newer kind, said to be fine. Of Water 
Melons, Phinney’s, Mountain Sweet and Ice 
Cream are esteemed kinds. 

Onions.—Red Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers, 
Silver Skin. It is useless to sow onion seed ex- 
cept in rich ground. Sow early in drills 15 
inches apart, keep ground mellow and clear of 
weeds. 

Parsley.—Sow early in drills 12 inches apart. 
Dwarf Curled and Garnishing are popular. 

Parsnip.—Sow early in drills 16 inches apart, | 
Have soil deep and mellow. Varieties: Student | 
and Guernsey. 

Peas.—Sow first crop early, in February if 
ground will permit. Plant deep and give some | 
protection with manure or trash over the rows. 
For later crops sow in succession. arly. 
Extra Early Philadelphia, Advancer, Dan 
©’ Rourke, Little Gem. Later, Premier, Eugenie, 
Champion of England, White Marrowfat, Tall 
Sugar. 

eppers.—Treat like Egg-plants. Bell and 
Cayenne. 

Radish —Sow early and in succession. French 
Breakfast, White Turnip, Long Scarlet, are most 
liked. 

Salsify.—Sow early like Parsnips. 

Spinach—Sow early. The Round is preferred 
for suminer. 

Squash..—Piant when ground and air are warm. 
The Summer Crookneck is better than the Scol- 
lop. For fall and winter, Hubbard, Boston 
Marrow, and Marblehead. 

Tomato.—Start in hot-bed. Transplant as size 
is gained, and put out when weather is warm and 
settled. Early Smooth Red, General Grant, and 
Trophy. 

Turnips.—Sow early for summer use. White 
Flat Dutch is best for this crop. 


* 
* 


Eastern Shore Talk. 
7» the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The Eastern Shore having “gone for” your deep 
tree-planter in the January No., will probably be 
content now to remain hands off until he piants 
that orchard for friend “Peter.” 

You are aware how Jack Frost has been over- 
sleeping himself this winter. Here on the East- 
ern Shore the thermometer never falls as low as 
in Baltimore and its vicinity; and this mild wea- 
ther, while of advantage to us poor fellows who 
have greedy greenhouse furnaces to feed, has been | 
of some disadvantage. In the market garden, for 
instance, the green worms are eating up our fall- | 
sown cabbage plants as if it were summer, and in 
the orchards buds are swelling to an alarming 
degree. However, if a great many peach buds 
are not killed, the crop of 1874 will be so large 
that the peac hes will not pay for picking. 

The season past has added something to our 
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stock of horticultural experience, and I have con- 
cluded to drop you an occasional line about flow- 
ers and vegetables, if agreeable to yourself and 
your readers. 

We have been engaged for some years past in 
trying every new Tomato of promise which has 
been brought out, and while we have doubtless 
lost in the market value of some sorts, we have 
gained a knowledge of varieties which could be 
obtained in no other w: ay. Our opinion of the 
different sorts we now submit to your readers. 

Hubbard's Curled Leaf—(syn. Early York, Dwarf 
Orangefield)—very early, very dwarf, and very 


| worthless; don’t take up much room, and is not 


worth the room it occupies. 

Early Smooth Red—(syn. Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
New York Market, Essex Early, Boston Market, 
| Cook’s Favorite, &c.)—The earliest grown of the 
| round or spherical sorts. Will do pretty well for 
early use for a near market, but will not sell when 
the flat sorts are in competition. Generally too 
small in size for market purposes. 

General Grant.—This variety has been recom- 
mended by northern growers as_ particularly 
smooth, early and solid. Our experience is dit- 
ferent. We have grown it from seed from Vick, 
Henderson, Bliss, and others, with the same re- 
sult—second early, very productive, but so gnarl- 
ed and twisted in every possible shape as to le 
utterly without value. 

Trephy.—We have grown this every year since 
we paid a quarter of a dollar for each seed of 
twenty in a packet, and every year we grow more 
and more convinced that it is the tomato for our 
market. One mistake is usually made with the 
Trophy—that is, too heavy manuring. Our lands 
here are naturally much better than t] e soil about 
New York and Newport, and if mai ur-d as the 
northern writers recommend for all garden crops, 
the Trophy tomato, in our soil, will grow rough 
and burst, and never ripen thoroughly about the 
stem. Last season we grew about seven acres of 
Trophy tomatoes, and the contrast between a por- 
tion well manured in the hill and those in land 
that had not been manured for years was very 
marked. On the manured land one-third of the 
crop was unmarketable from bursting of the skin, 
decay and knots; while on the unmanured part 
we grew smooth and beautiful fruit that would 
average nearly a pound apiece. For the Trophy 
we would select good land that would bring 40 to 
50 bushels corn per acre, and apply no manure. 
Future cultivation may make the Trophy more 
uniformly perfect in shape, but we do not see that 
we need any better variety for main and late crop, 

Canada Victor.—We tried this new tomato last 
season, and our opinion is that it will occupy the 
same place 2s an early variety that the Trophy 
does as a medium and late sort. It is the most uni- 
formly smooth of any of the flat varieties—is very 
solid and ripens up to the stem without a green 
spot. We expect to have a good many acres in 
tomatoes the coming year, and shall plant but 
two sorts, Canada Victor and Trophy. We are 
satisfied that we have found the best sorts for our 
use, and shall experiment no more. 

Ae eT mg mal new sort of last year, and 
if we had not the Trophy I would place it at the 
head for main crop. Br ‘ight red frequently dot- 


ted with yellow, flat and very solid. In size and 
color the Trophy excels it. 
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Keyes’ Early played out the first season it was 
introduced by Messrs. Hovey & Co. 

Cedar Hill, Maupay, Baird, Foard, and many 
others, have good qualities; but are so much 
excelled by the sorts I have chosen, that I can see 
no reason for cultivating them except for variety. 

Such works on vegttable gardening as Hender- 
son’s “Gardening for Profit” and Quinn’s “Money 
in the Garden,” while conveying much valuable 
information as to market-garden management, 
have also done a vast deal of harm to gardeners 
in this section by leading them to suppose that 
varieties of vegetables which are best in New 
Jersey will also be best here. Take, for instance, 
the variety of cabbage known as the Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield. This is grown by the New 
Yorkers exclusively for early market, but if it 
acted there as it does here they would discard it 
at once. We have grown the Early Wakefield 
from seed from all the prominent New York 
seedsmen, paying as high as $10 per tb. for it, 
and while plants grown here and shipped north 
have invariably done well, when planted here for 
heading, it runs into six or eight sorts,—some 
heads sharp-pointed, some blunt, some round, 
some flat, some early, some medium and some 
late. In fact here the Winningstadt is just as 
early and more reliable for heading. For north- 
ern planting the Wakefield deubtless is good, but 
for our use the improved sorts of Early York 
grown by the Philadelphia seedsmen, or of our 
own growth, are much better. Still, such is the 
demand for the Wakefield north that we grow 
them ten to one of any other sort for our sales 
of plants. As a second early cabbage to succeed 
the Early York we find nothing superior to Fott- 
ler’s Brunswick. This variety makes a large | 
flat solid head here, from spring-sown seed, almost 
as early as the Wakefield from fall-sowing—the 
earliest of all the flat-headed sorts. 

Another error, for this section, is the cultiva- 
tion of the dwarf varieties of Celery so strongl?¥ 
recommended by northern writers. We lost our 
entire crop (about 25,000) from planting dwarf 
celery one year. Our previous experience with 
it had been unfavorable, but was attributed to the 
season, &c. Wedon’t plant dwarf celery now for 
our own planting, and do not recommend any one 
in this latitude to do so. We grew the past sea- 
son Seeley’s Leviathan, and like it very much. 
In flavor it is fully equal to the dwarf sorts, and | 
it will produce more celery for the table from one 
hundred plants than the dwarf sorts will from an 
acre. 

In regard to the onion crop, northern writers 
will tell you that the potato onion is worthless for 
market purposes; that the sets are hard to keep 
in winter, &c. Here the potato onion is the onion 
for market, and will yield a much larger bulk and 
larger onions than the yellow sorts grown from 
sets by the New York men. As to keeping the 
sets, we put them about six inches deep on the 
floor of a barn-loft, and never think of them till 
wanted for planting in spring. We have never 
found any rotten ones yet. Some persons plant 
them in the fall, but our experience teaches us 
that they do better from spring planting. They 
are the earliest of all onions; our crop came off 
last season in time to grow a crop of the Early 
Southern Queen Sweet Potato on the same ground. 





Well, I started out to say something about tc- 
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matoes, but if I don’t stop soon I shall get on 
every vegetable grown. I have “lots” I would 
like to say about vegetables, fruits and flowers, 
and whenever a leisure spell presents itself I shall 
bore you and your readers again. 

WILBUR F. DiASsEY. 

Riverbank, Chestertown, Md. 

[ We shall always be happy to be thus “bored,” 
and we think our readers will second the motion. 
And here we will add, that the above was received 
after we had prepared our remarks upon the Ve- 
getable Garden, given elsewhere, and if there is 
any clashing in the recommendations given, we 
beg the reader to give the preference to those of 
Mr. Massey, who, as is well known, is one of the 
most extensive and reliable of our horticulturists, 
and whose suggestions in all the branches he 
names will prove most acceptable-— ds. A. F.] 


The Vineyard. 


Culture of Grapes.—aAt a late meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, a 


generally by the most eminent agriculturists of 
New England, and other States. Among them 
was one by Dr. J. Fisher, of Fitchburg, on Grape 
Culture, and, although intended especially for the 
latitude of Massachusetts, still the general princi- 
ples are applicable to the cultivation everywhere ; 
and we give it as presenting a manual for the 
guidance of those who may contemplate going 
into the business of grape growing :—The loca- 
tion for a vineyard must be in as warm and 
favored a spot as possible, a spot that receives 
the horizontal rays of the sun sloping towards 
thesouth. [Here a northern exposure is believed 
Dy many to be the best. #d.] But this slope should 
not be too abrupt, on account of washing by rain. 
In the bottom of a valley we are liable to have a 
frost that will retard their growth, and the top of 
the hill is to be avoided; therefore the spot to be 
chosen should be about the middle of the hil’. 
We do not want a strong clay soil, but one that 
will retain the heat of the sun the longest: a 
light soil will not produce the best quality, 
although they ripen earlier. We want the best 
quality of grapes. The farther north we go the 
lighter soil is needed, and the farther south the 
stronger soil. Right here he should select a 
friable soil of sufficient strength. 

The preparation and the cultivation of the so‘l 
should be shallow; the ground should be 
ploughed about seven or eight inches deep. The 
roots of the vines do not extend deeper than 
that, but are spread out in a close network. The 
best manure is a full sward turned over. It was 
at one time thought that the soil should be poor, 
but he had found that even grapes exhaust the 
soil. We do not want to manure with ammonia- 
cal substances, but only light fertilizers. 

In the selection of vines care should be taken 
to get the best from one who makes it a special- 
ty, and more is gained by buying the vines than 
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raising them. He would buy vines oniy a year 
old, and we are then sure to get the whole system 
of roots,—this being the only essential part. If 
the roots are planted in the autumn they grow 
a little better, but are liable to be injured by the 
frost; if set out in the spring this danger is 
avoided, but the roots do not grow as well. The 
roots should be set out about four inches in depth, 
and if another set of roots grow above the first 
ones at the second year, they should be cut off, 
but the several canes that form and grow should 
be let alone, as it tends to make a more complex 
system of roots from the first year’s growth. He 
would cultivate the whole of his soil, only turn- 
ing up with a harrow about one inch in depth. 
In this locality they should be set in rows, from 
north to south, eight feet apart, with the vines 
six feet apart, occupying about forty-eight square 
feet. This arrangement had been found to be 
the best to retain the heat in the roots. A vine 
should be pruned in the winter, as we thereby 
vet a preponderance of root in the spring, but 
by pruning the roots we impoverish the vine. 
Every plant should be cut down to the ground, 
leaving but one or two buds above, the first and 
second years. In the autumn of the second year 
we have a fine vine, but this should be cut down 
to the ground the same as the first year. 

We are now ready to begin the cultivation of 
fruit. The third year the trellis should be erect- 
ed, when we allow only one shoot to grow from 
each vine, and the laterals should be pinched off 
after one leaf is formed. Great care should be 
taken not to nip off the main shoot until it is six 
feet long. The pruning in the autumn consists 
in cutting all the latera!s. The main shoot should 
be cut off every year until it is strong enough to 
bear fruit. 

The fourth year we shall find starting from 
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| Virginia 


each bud a shoot, and after they have grown | 


beyond three or four leaves, they should be nipped | 


off. At this time the surplus grapes should be 
pruned off. The vine should not be made to do 
more than itcan. He did not think that more 
than six pounds of grapes to a vine, with twelve 
shoots, with the bunches, if possible, weighing 
three-quarters of a pound each. If each of these 
shoots bear a half a pound you have your crop; 
his practice was to pinch of all clusters above 
one on each shoot, as soon as they appeared. 
The grape crop is determined the year before. 
Every bunch is in embryo at the present time. 
The number of bunches must be determined by 
the experience of the growth. The shoots grow- 
ing one way, bear all the fruit for the present 
year, and the shoots for the next year should be 
trained to run the opposite way of the trellis, and 
so on alternately from year to year. At the end 
of the fourth year the vine that has borne fruit is 


cut off, so that all there is of the vine is the | 


bearing cane. The system can be adopted at 
once on old vines, by cutting down all the vine 


except the last year shoot, and then go on as} 


above described. The great trouble with all 
growers is, that they want to get too large a 


ai 

he quality of the grape depends upon the 
state of the vine; it can do only a certain amount, 
and if too many grapes are borne the quality is 
inferior; but the vine will yield perfect fruit 
proper 


with management. Most grapes are 
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gathered too soon; his practice was to harvest 
about the 1st of October, and his record for 
fifteen years showed that the average date when 
ice will form in grapes, is the 17th of October. 
He believed the best grape to cultivate was the 
Concord, and all his remarks applied to that 
particular kind. His advice to those who inquire 
when the best time to prune vines was, “any 
time from the present to the 1st of June ;” it is 
immaterial when they are pruned, under all 
circumstances it can be safely done. He would 
not advise pruning after they have leaved out ; 
any other time it is allowable. Grapes depreci- 
ate from the moment they are picked, and should 
be marketed as soon as possible; there is no 
object in keeping grapes beyond their season. 

In answer to questions he said there was no 
need of covering the vines in winter. By his 
method the shoot that is left for the next vear is 
hardy enough to live through the winter ; it is as 
hardy as the white oak. 

The occasion of mildew upon the vines, he 
said, was occasioned by a dry month following a 
wet one; it seems to flash all over the vines in 
an instant. Sulphur did not correct this con- 
dition; he thought those who thought so were 
deceived. For a fertilizer, he used a compound 
containing one hundred pounds of bone to fifteen 
pounds of commercial potash, which he had found 
by experiment to be the best for his vines. The 
only way he knew Of to protect the vines from 
insects is to kill them by hand, no matter how 
many there may be. 


Correspondence. 


what she was and may become. 





Messrs Editors of the American Farin ms 

What a magnificent and dessrable home our 
forefathers made Virginia, and the South, out of 
the vast wilderness they found it! What trials 
and great privations they endured, and how 
gloriously successful were their untiring efforts 
under dangers and troubles we have never known. 
And shall we now, as the degenerate sons and 
daughters of that noble old race, cower and quail 
amidst innumerable advantages they never knew 2, 
In the place of their swamps, marshes, and endless 
forests of king trees, along which ran the faint 
path of the wild deer, thronged with venomous 
reptiles of every kind and size, and the savage 
red men, who so desperately disputed every inch 
of their endeared hunting grounds,—when the sire 
rarely ventured to his daily labor without his 
faithful rifle, nor the mother to her milking with- 
out her sword to fight the snakes and wild cats,— 
we, the descendants of that noble race, with the 
swamps and marshes thoroughly drained, the 
wild forest removed, the snakes and savages 
slain over one hundred years ago, (and scarcely a 
bone or arrow point remaining to their memory,) 
with our large fertile fields, improved navigation 
and extensive railroads, magnificent homesteads, 
great cities, shall we like spoiled children be found 
whining over our hard lot of merely going to 
healthy work, to enable us to hold to and keep 
up our dear old homesteads in this the most 
desirable country known to man. 
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Virginians, southerners, shame te all you thus 
inclined. Dotf your foolish, wicked and childish 
pride, and go to work like men, and let us all 
combined show to an admiring world we are the 
true sons and daughters of that great and good 
race of men and women who so early and effectu- 
ally conquered reptiles, the swamps and the for- 
ests, the wild savages and old England combined, 
tu the wonder of an admiring world. 

In my March article I will try, as clearly as I 
can, to give my humble views as to how we may 
hope to re-establish our whole country as it was, 
the most desirable home for the good and great 
from every part of the globe. The emigrant 
Visiting our once beautiful country in quest of a 
quiet, prosperous and pleasant home, should not 
be deterred by its present dilapidated appearance. 
It was sadly disrobed of its beauty and grandeur 
by the war. The ruinous effects can yet be seen 
all over our land, because we had such slender 
means with which to remove the rubbish, and so 
little energy to husband and correctly use the 
little means left us. Our lands, our water and 
climate are the same, and with some money and 
a little kind encouragement, we would quickly 
rise to the same position we once so liberally 
shared with all whom fate brought amongst us. 
My countrymen, think well over this, and let us 
all strive to lay aside our gloves, furbelows, whip 
and spurs, ready to set right in for a successful 
and manly struggle. Most zealously and sincerely 
the ardent admirer of our sunny South, as she 
was,—the desirable, happy home of the truly 
great and good,—I believe we can make her such | 
again, with God's blessing and a due effort on | 
the part of every sonand daughter. So let usall 
exert ourselves for a strong, long pull, and a pull 
altogether. 

Yours truly, GEO. C. GILMER. 

Albemarle Co > Va P Jan Mary 4, S74. 


— woe + —-——— 





Book Farming. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

There is a strange prejudice in some minds 
against what they are pleased to call “Book Farm- 
ing.” 

This arises from a misapprehension of the terms 
used, as they do not reflect that books on farm- 
ing, and agricultural papers generally, lay down 
great principles and then show the application 
as tested by intelligent farmers. 

We admit, that in tilling the soilyas in other 
human pursuits, there are some gifted minds 
which are able to originate ideas and plans of 
their own; but certainly, as a general rule, men 
are dependent upon others for the information 
they need to prosecute their business with suc- 
cess. For example—the farmer wishes to know | 
how he can make the best crops with the least 
expense. How is this to be tested? There are | 
only two ways of arriving at a safe and satisfac- | 
tory conclusion : 

Either—First, he must go to work and reach | 
the desired result by his own erperiments, which 
require time and labor, and subject him to some 
expense ; 

Or—Second, read over carefully the seal 

| 


ments of others as they are recorded in books or 
agricultural papers. 
Not only will he gain time and knowledge, and 
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some money, by this plan, but he will be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to use the proper efforts. 

Taking farmers as a class, they have not the 
knowledge of chemistry, the nature of soils, or 
the essential elements of farm products, to form 
a proper and safe guide in their operations. 

Evidently, the easiest and cheapest way for 
them to gain the desired knowledge, is by con- 
sulting the writings of those who have ably dis- 
cussed these subjects. 

For instance : one man plants an acre df ground 
in cotton, and makes two bales of cotton ; another 
makes five bales. And the question arises—how 
was this done? What was the character of the 
land? What fertilizer and how much was used ? 
and how did he cultivate it? The same illustra- 
tion might be used in reference to corn, wheat, 
oats, tobacco, or any other farm product. And 
yet, after all, this is “ Book Farming” properly 
understood. 

To show more clearly that this is nothing but 
prejudice, let us apply the argument in another 
way :— 

If one of those farmers, who talks so much 
against “Book Farming,” bas an important suit 
in court, or an alarming case of sickness in his 
family, or is perplexed with doubts and fears 
about some great theological question, to whom 
will he apply for counsel, advice and direction ? 
Evidently to the man who has made himself 
master of his profession by long and careful 
study of books which shed light on the points 
concerning Which he wishes information. 

It is a fact very much to be regretted, that there 
are too many farmers at the South who use the 
same kind of plow and farm in the same way 
their fathers and grandfathers did before them. 
As to modern improvements they seem to know 
nothing, and, if possible, care less. 

If such men could be persuaded to take and 
read the American Farmer one year, their modes 


| of thought, habits of farming, and way of talk- 


ing, would be changed. 

Sut the great trouble is, they think they have 
all the knowledge about farming they need, or 
care to possess, and therefore there is no way of 
reaching them. 

The writer has not time to say more now, and 
leaves the subject for abler pens to discuss. 
3. P. 2. 


Richmond Co., N. e.. Jan. 8th, 1874 


Soiling Crops. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I give you, as promised, some account of my 
management of soiling crops. My herd numbers 
about thirty head, milking. The last of August 
or first of September 1 broadcast two bushels of 
rye on one acre of ground, and tive bushels of 
wheat on two acres,—the land being rich and 
well prepared, and as convenient to the stable as 
possible. As early in the spring as the season 
will allow I put in three acres of oats, sowing 
four bushels to the acre. 

By the time half the rye is fed the wheat is 
ready to commence on. I mix hay with the rye 
at first, to an extent that will prevent scouring, 
which the sudden change from winter to all green 
feed will produce. As soon as I begin cutting 
the wheat, the rye that is left is made into hay, 
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and the ground prepared and sowed to corn, two 
and a half to three bushels to the acre, broadcast. 
I am now satisfied, however, having tested it last 
year, that better results are obtained by sowing 
the corn in drills, two and a half or three feet 
apart, cultivating first with the Thomas harrow 
and then twice working with cultivator. 

The wheat I cut twice, and have cut three 
times. The wheat left is made into hay, and the 
wheat ground put into sowed corn. The oats 
were then fed until the corn on the rye ground 
was ready for feeding. I have sometimes had to 
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feed a few days on clover between oats and the 


first corn, but usually have a good lot of oats to | 


make into hay. 

From six acres, as above, besides that fed to 
thirty milch cows, I feed six horses to some ex- 
tent, and I have 
corn-fodder enough to last until after the holi- | 
days. Sowed corn, Hungarian grass, sugar beets 
—plants grown to set out at this time—I put in 
oats ground. My practice is to cut all my green 
feed with straw cutter and mix with wheat 
bran, corn chop, &c. Cured corn-fodder and 
fodder from planted corn I cut with Wagoner & 
Matthews’ fodder cutter, which, after cutting it | 
in lengths of two to three inches, passes them | 
between masticators, putting it in better condi- | 
tion fur feeding than any machine I have seen. 
There is then no danger of sore-mouthed cattle | 
from hard or sharp edges of cut corn-stalks, but 
the whole is made soft, and cattle and sheep eat | 
it clean. 

I stall-feed altogether, and am careful to have | 
my land well manured and put into such condi- | 
tion that will insure good soiling crops. I think | 
by this system only can we make the amount of 
manure to use s9 liberally; and besides, I find 
a great advantage in having only the one lot, 
with shade and water, for cattle to run in. They 
are not restless as when pastured, looking for 
changes, and produce more milk and butter by 
being kept quiet. 

The particular crop of fodder-corn I mentioned 
to you, and concerning which you now inquire, 
was one I bought when carrying on a milk farm 
near Baltimore. For one acre of corn I paid 
$150, and cut and hauled it a mile, and even at 
this cost I believe it was the cheapest food I 
bought that summer. 

My experience with Hungarian grass last 
season was very satisfactory; I sowed one bushel 
to the acre about the middle of June, it grew off 
finely and yielded me fully three tons to the acre, 
as I believe; it makes most excellent feed both 
for horses and cows. Both eat it with a relish, 
the former fattening on it, and the latter, incredi- 
ble as it may appear,increasing their yield of 
butter above what they gave when fed on upland 
hay. Yours tfuly, Lewis H. Cote. 
Ciover Hill, Carroll Co., Ma., Jany. 13th, 1874. 

[We are much indebted to Mr. Cole for this 
valuable communication. We hope he will sup- 
plement it by another giving us the details of the 
number of head of stock fed on two acres of fod- 
der-corn, length of time, &. We think this 
exhibit would astonish some of our friends who 
keep one cow to about five acres. 


of rye, wheat, oats and cured | 





Mr. Cole is a spirited and successful farmer. 
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When nearer the city he carried on with marked 
energy a milk dairy, and any reports of his 
operations there would be very interesting— 
Eds. A. F.] 

7e@- 

AFFAIRSON THE UPPER J AMES.—Our esteemed 
correspondent, Mr. William Holman, writes us 
from Cumberland county, Va. : 

Iam happy to say that we have very recently 
organized here an agricultural club, called “ The 
Ruftin Club,” which promises to effect a great 
deal of good. The officers are: Wm. Holman, 
President; Judge John O. Reynolds, Vie e-Presi- 
dent; J.T. Isbell, Secretary, and Ro. 8. Robinson, 
Treasurer. 

The past season was a favorable one here, and 
our people have been blessed with abundant 
crops, the tobacco crop particularly being the 
largest and best made here since the war. 

In this connection allow me to offer you and 
all of our outside friends, who are manifesting so 
much solicitude for the welfare of our State, my 
most hearty congratulations upon the glorious 
prospects that are now beginning to dawn upon 
the dear old State. Everything here is now full 
of hope and promise. With one of her tried and 
ablest statesmen filling the executive chair, and 
with every other branch of her State government 
in the hands of her own best men, we can now 
look forward with the most hopeful anticipa- 
tions. The tidal wave of capital and immigra- 
tion that already begins to set in this direction 
can now come on in uninterrupted flow, with the 
full assurance that it will find here full protec- 
tion and encouragement. 

-@-+ 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.— 
This is what Mr. Berkmans says of this fine shrub : 
Among the lately introduced hardy shrubs, this 
variety stands pre-eminent. It is perfectly hardy 
and of good growth. Plants three years old have 
attained a height of four feet; the habit is com- 
pact; each branch produces along panicle of 
pure white flowers, and when a bush of this size 
is capable of giving from twenty to forty im- 
mense bunches of flowers, some idea may be 
formed of its beauty. The flowers remain fresh 
for a long time. The plant was introduced from 
Japan some six years since, but has only become 
somewhat known here since last year, when the 
first imported specimens began to bloom pro- 
fusely and showed its transcendent merits. 


FARMING AS A Business.—Mr. Joseph Harris 
in his Walks and Talks for January, in the Agri- 
culturist, says: I believe in farming, and feel sure 
that it can be made not only a pleasant but a 
profitable busines’. And if my land is getting 
cleaner and richer and my crops larger and more 
profitable I hope to be excused for saying so. I 
have told of my failures and the reasons for them. 
I want to tell of my successes—if I ever have any. 
I think the readers of agricultural papers do not 
need information so much as exhortation. What 
we need is enco ement, we want to believe 
that good farming will pay—and it most certainly 
will. Or if it does not, no other business in the 
community can long continue to prosper. 
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The Agricultural Implement | 
Trade of Baltimore. 


Wecontinue our notice of the specialties offered | 
in the various branches by the dealers and 
manufacturers of our city, and we begin with 

JOSHUA THOMAS. 

This gentleman, the successor of the late| 
James Bruster, whose name is familiar to the| 
farming public of Maryland and the Southern | 
States, is located at 35 North street, and is most 
widely known as the general agent of the popular | 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper, and the Sweep- | 
stakes Thresher and Cleaner, both of which are | 
manufactured by C. Aultman & Co., of Canton, 
O., though the Buckeye is made by some other 
firms under license from the company which | 
includes its inventors. 

Another branch of Mr. Thomas’ business is | 
Mill Furnishing goods, including Stones of all | 
kinds, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Belting, | 
and everything needed in or about a mill. A | 
portable mill suitable for farm or plantation use, 
driven by moderate power, and adapted for either | 
flour, or fine or coarse meal, is noticed as one of | 
those machines which, if used on large farms, | 
would prove economical, especially where food | 
for stock is cooked. 

The Sweepstakes Thresher is one which has | 


been long before the public, and the sales of 1873, | 
which amounted to 1,200 machines, besides orders | 
which could not be filled, are justly pointed to as | 
showing its popularity. Its manufacturers claim | 
that for correctness of principle, durability of 
materials and care in construction, asin capacity 
of work, it is still in the van. ee 

There are two styles of horse-powers made to 
accompany these machines, the “Climax” and 
“Carey,” both of which are constructed either 
den or mounted. The Carey Mounted is said to 
possess some points of superiority, as is evinced | 
by the larger number sold. The mounting or| 
placing of these powers on trucks facilitates very | 
much their operation, besides conducing to ease | 
in moving them and saving time, no unloading 
being necessary when they are to be operated. 

Of the Buckeye Mower and Reaper, a machine 
so well known all over the country, no special 
account is necessary here, except to say that the 
manufacturers still assert for it points of decided 
merit over all competitors for public favor in its 
simple construction, superior workmanship, easy 
management and light draft. . 

The Buckeye machine has a cast-iron frame 
with wrought-iron supports, and its efficiency as 
a mower is everywhere admitted, which is 
equivalent, as the makers contend, to a concession 
that it is just as good a reaper, since one neces- 
sarily follows the other. 

The Reapers are made in four styles, with 
Slatted Dropper, Revolving Dropper, the Buck- 
eye Self Rake, and Miller's Table Rake. The 
Slatted Dropper is one common to several 
reapers; the others are peculiar to these 
machines, the Table Rake being a contrivance of 
a very ingenious kind, and one said to have more 
fully answered the expectations of its efficiency 
upon a wide trial, under conditions sometimes 
the reverse of favorable. It is not complex, and 
its satisfactory performance has already led to its 
extensive adoption. 





The number of Buckeye machines sold last 


| year by C. Aultman & Co., is reported at over 


5,000, while the total, including those made by 
several parties operating under a royalty, is 
between 25 and 30,000 annually. 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


This firm is an old one, founded many years 
ago by Mr. George Page, who was one of the 
most talented, ingenious and successful inventors 
this country has produced, and the results of 
whose thoughtful skill have been exhibited not 
only in the accumulations of individual fortunes, 
but in the increase, by rendering available 
natural productions, of our national wealth. 
There are many cases which could be cited 
where the employment of his circular saws have 
built up communities and made their energetic 
introducers men of wealth. 

The strictly agricultural machines, the inven- 
tions of Mr. Page, formerly made by his house, 
such as corn planters, corn and cob crushers, 
threshing machines, &c., are no longer manufac- 
tured,—their extensive works on Schroeder 
and Fayette streets being mainly engaged in the 
construction of steam engines and boilers, portable 
and stationary, circular saw mills, barrel and 
shingle machines, turbine water wheels, &c. 

Of steam engines they make all sizes, adapted 


| for every kind of work. The readers of the 


American Furmer are doubtless most interested 
in the Portable Engine, suitable for plantation or 
farm use, in threshing, ginning or sawing, in 
which offices they will undoubtedly in the not 


| distant future largely supersede horses on exten- 


sive places. Several sizes of them are built, both 
with Locomotive and Return Tubular Boilers, 
the latter being an improvement made by Messrs. 
P. & Co., which secures economy of fuel and 
freedom from danger of explosion. They are 
entirely portable, mounted on wheels, and suited 
for varied performances. 

The Circular Saw Mills of this house are widely 
and favorably known, its founder having been 
the original inventor of the improvement in them 
which admitted of their practical application to 
the sawing of logs into lumber. To his original 
devices others have been added, as found neces- 
sary to keep up with the requirements of the age 
or the demands for enlarged employment. 
Several sizes of these mills are made, to suit every 
need, from that of the farmer who wants to cut 
up the surplus timber on his own place to that 
of the largest operator. 

Of the other specialties here, our space will 
not even admit of an enumeration, though we 
may incidentally mention a shingle machine 
which, properly fed, turns out 100,000 shingles in 
a day. 

It will not be without interest to note, in 
closing this imperfect notice of these works, that 
a recently issued price-list of their productions 
shows a general reduction in prices on all, 
averaging probably 10 per cent., and this doubt- 
less will stimulate inquiry for their machines. 


A. G. MOTT. 

This gentleman is one of the old landmarks 
in the Implement Trade, occupying, we believe, 
the post of seniority—not in years, of course, but 
in continuous activity. He, too, if Madam Rumor 
speaks truly, has not been the least successful 
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of all in the business, as he might show if he | 
chose, by his bank-book and rent-rolls. Of 
which we are glad, since honesty and industry | 
ought, if they do not, always to succeed. 

Perhaps a portion of his success is due also to | 
the fact that, having found a good stand, he keeps 
it. Beginning on Ensor St., thirty years or so 
Jater still finds him there, an example of an un- 
American habit of steadfastness. 

Mr. Mott does not run much on Specialties, his 
design being rather to furnish everything 
demanded by a large trade, conveniently situated 
and frequently in the market—that, namely, of 
Baltimore and Harford counties, which, from his 
location at No. 40 Ensor street, falls naturally to 
his share, and to whose wants he constantly and 
effectively purveys. 

We forgot, however, in saying this, that he does 
run on the Wiley plow, an implement the merits 
of which he has so long contended for in the 
advertising pages of the Farmer, that to go back 
to when he began it, will make him out too old 
aman. 

Then there is the Etna Mower and Reaper, 
which he claims, though not so widely, is as favora- 
bly, known where used as any machine offered 
for sale. They are simple and of easy draft, and 
well built. Several of these mowers are in use 
at Druid Hill Park, near Baltimore, where their 
operation is a source of much interest and grati- 
fication to citizens of all ages, who have unfre- 
quent opportunities to see harvesting operations, 
and where they are used with entire satisfaction. 

In addition to these, Mr. M. keeps a general 
line of all goods in his trade—plows, cultivators, 
corn shellers, threshers, horse powers, steam | 
cutters, &c., besides garden tools and all kinds of 
seeds for farms, and vegetable and flower gardens. 


- 
Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


The first meeting of the association, since its 
recent changes, was held by special request at 
the hall of the society on the 15th January. The | 
President, A. B. Davis, Esq., called the meeting 


to order, and after expressing his gratification at 
the number of persons in attendance, stated the 
object of the present re-organization, which was 
to unite the agricultural interest in closer 
bonds of fellowship and union, and to receive 
and impart information of common interest. He 
alluded to the great liberality of the State and 
city, and ef the merchants and business men of 
Baltimore, in purchasing and fitting up the show 
grounds—the two former having contributed 
each $25,000, and the latter $60,000—and in ad- 
dition to these grounds the society had secured 
the present hall in the city for monthly meetings, 
for the purposes indicated in the resolutions 
adopted at the previous meeting in December. 
He then called upon those present who intended 
to become members of the association to hand in 
their names to the Secretary, when a number of 
gentlemen responded. 

After the remarks of the President, he pre- 
sented a very interesting letter from Prof. Benj. 
Hallowell, of Montgomery county, a synopsis of 
which is herewith given. 

It was understood that the present meeting 
was intended especially to take some action upon 
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such subjects as might be deemed necessary to 
bring before the Legislature at its present session. 

Gen. G. H. Stewart, of Baltimore county, of- 
fered a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to bring such subjects before that body, 
by memorial or otherwise, and the following 
committee was accordingly appointed for the 
purpose: Gen. G. H. Stewart, of Anne Arundel 
county; Gen. Samucl Jones, of Prince George’s 
county; Colonel Lemuel Malone, of Wicomico 
county; Col. Edward Wilkins, of Kent county ; 
Dr. M. Merryman, of Baltimore county ; Clement 
D. Hill, of Prince George’s county, and D. Law- 
rence, of Howard county. 

Gen. J. B. Pearce, of Baltimore county, offered 
a resolution that every agricultural organization 
in the State should send delegates to assist and 
co-operate with the committee on legislation, 
which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Lurman, of Baltimore county, 
the subjects of immigration, sheep husbandry, 
labor, county roads and vagrant stock, were re- 
ferred to the committee on legislation. 

Dr. Merryman, chairman of the committee 
from the Baltimore County Farmers’ Union, read 
a series of resolutions upon the necessity of co- 
operation among the farmers. The resolutions 
were adopted. 

Mr. D. Lawrence, of Howard county, offered a 
resolution that standing committees be appointed 
to consider the subjects of finance, legislafion, 
sheep husbandry, fertilizers, labor and immigra- 
tion, landlords and tenants, machinery, fair 
grounds, roads and county organizations. 

The committees will be appointed at the next 
meeting. An article on “Grape Culture” will 
be read at the next meeting of the association, 
which takes place on the first Thursday in Feb. 

The meeting was said to be the largest of the 
State Society held for years, and every one pres- 
ent seemed animated by the hope that the co-op- 
eration now being elicited from the farmers of 
the State will very soon place it upon a basis of 
greater usefulness than it has heretofore mani- 
fested. Under the present management, with 
the ends in view, we now feel no hesitation in 
recommending to the farmers of every part of 
the State that they give the association all the aid 


| and support in their power, that it may be pos- 


sible for it todo much good in advancing the 
cause of agriculture in Maryland. 





The Improvement of our Lands. 

We give some extracts from the communica- 
tion read at the January meeting of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, from the vener- 
able Benjamin Hallowell, a man distinguished no 
less for the extent of his knowledge than for his 
practical skill, and his philanthropic desire to 
apply both for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

We regret that our crowded pages prevent our 
giving entire this valuable paper : 

A permanent improved condition in the fer- 
tility of the soil is of the first consideration to 
the agriculturist. The present reliance for this 
purpose upon guano, which has to be transported 
several thousand miles, and other manipulated 
preparations, must fail as a practical means of 
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improving the whole country; while so much of 
the produce of the soil in wheat, cotton and 
other articles are transported to foreign countries, 
and equally lost to the land by being taken to 
the cities and retained there. 

The present system of farming in this country, 
instead of being an improving is an exhausting one. 
Great quantities of wheat, hay, corn, potatoes, 
«e., are annually sold off the farms, stimulated 
to the sales by the high prices; and, while these 
combined products contain all the constituent ele- | 
ments of the soil that enter into vegetable growth, | 
the manures applied contain comparatively fei, 
and these in much smaller quantities than are re- 
moved in the crops taken to market, the fertility 
of the soil must necessarily deteriorate. 

Now, according to the old maxim, ‘‘ One mend- 
fault is worth several find-faults,” and the inquiry 
will naturally be, “What is the remedy proposed ?” 
A piece of land with a “close” soil, (that is, a soil 
that does not “leach,”) where all that grows on it 
returned to it, will continually improve and 
Hence arises the depth of soil in primi- 
tive forests and on prairies, the annual disin- 
tegration of the rocks and clays, by the frosts 
and by the reots of the trees and grasses, adding 
means of fruitfulness to the soil beyond what as 
Jired for years, in the standing timber, &e. 


is 


deepe n. 


The writer then shows how the roots of trees 
and grasses penetrate and disintegrate the various | 
feldspathic rocks to obtain potash, and others to 


obtain magnesia, &c., and says this power of! 
extracting whatever is essential to vegetable 
growth is greater in trees and grasses than in 


cereals. Hence, a growing 
enrich and deepen the soil, and the older the sod 
the greater this effect. He then a 
remedy, and we are glad to find the recommenda- 
tion so often made by 


grass crop tends to 
] yroposes 


us, and repeated in this 
to save all the waste and 
and the farm, 
also urged by this distinguished thinker as con- 
tributing to it. 


number of the Furmer, 


refuse of the house, the offices is 


Have as much land as practicable, he says, in 
grass. Feed the hay and grass principally on | 
the farm—cut the green food for the cattle, or, as 
it is termed, “soil” them. Turn under green crops 
judiciously, so as to get a full supply of organic 
matters incorporated with the soil, and adopt an 
arrangement about the house and on the farm by 
which all waste organie matter will be mixed with 
the soil during the decomposition, the soil thus | 
absorbing and storing up the disengaged gaseous 
elements, ready for use by the plants that shall be 
entrusted to it. 

But some portions must be sold to supply the | 
cities and replenish the finances. Let a plan be | 
devised for returning all the refuse and waste 
matters of a city, including solid and liquid ex- 
crements, all of which are noxious there, back | 
again to the country, where they will be service- | 
able. I think it was Lord Palmerston who said : 
“There is no such thing as dirt, per se. Dirt is | 
only a thing in a wrong place.” What might be 
“dirt” in a city would be a “jewel” in a plowed 
field. Car loads and cart loads and boat loads of | 
cattle, hogs, flour, potatoes, coal, wood, &c., are | 
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gradually distributed in 
parcels varying, in size and weight, to every 
family throughout its whole extent. Then, by 
returning processes similar to those.used in the 
distribution, let all the waste, refuse and excre- 
mentitious matters, deodorized and dried, be col- 
lected into car loads, cart loads and boat loads, 
to be returned again to the soil. It has long 
been a maxim with me, “That a right way can 
always be devised by the human intellect for 
effecting every good purpose,” and I feel so con- 
fident that the purpose hinted at is a good one 
that I am perfectly convinced were the want felt 
with sufficient inte nsity a plan could readily be 
conceived for effecting it. * * * 

The object nert nearest my heart in farming is 
sheep hushandry. John $8. Skinner came to me 
when I was Professor of Chemistry in the Medi- 
cal College in Washington, to analyze some Ger- 
man “cattle powder” for him, and in course of 
conversation I found he was a great advocate for 
sheep raising, and he made a remark in their 
favor that made a strong impression. It was 
that “a sheep could never die when it was in 
debt to its owner. With its annual fleece, and 
its lamb, it paid in full for its keeping.” A sheep 
range, if not overstocked, in land that does not 
“leach,” I have been credibly informed, becomes 
richer every year,—the droppings from the sheep, 
together with the disintegrating effects of the 
grass roots in the soil, being more than equiva- 
lent for the parts of the soil that are incorporated 
in the animal and its fleece. But sheep hus- 
bandry can never be profitable without protec- 
tion from loss by dogs, and to devise a means of 
affording this protection, with justice to all par- 
ties, should, in my opinion, be an early and 
earnest engagement of the association. * * * 

To the business farmer, next in importance to 
good soil, is a good condition of neighborhood 
and market reads. In this section of the county 
it is no longer a necessity to fence against stock. 
Gates are left open and bars down with safety. 
My son-in-law, Francis Miller, has taken away 
his front gate, leaving his large lawn, with its 
flowers and shrubbery, open to the road, without 
any animal having entered it to disturb it mate- 
rially. The fact is, animals are no longer turned 
in the road, and we find it a relief, comfort and 
convenience that cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 

[Mr. Hallowell lives in that section of Mont- 
gomery county referred to by us on page 43.— 
Eds. A. F.| 

The writer then discusses the principle of co- 
operation as applicable to the conduct of farming 
operations, neighborhood laundries, cheese fac- 
tories, &c., upon such a just reckoning of rights 
and interests, that stockholders and workers may 
all receive their righteous due, neither more nor 
less; but space does not allow us to give, as we 
would like to do, the views and suggestions pre- 
sented on this important subject. 

-e- —_ . 


brought to a city and 


(#~ The next monthly meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society will be held at its rooms, 
corner Fayette and Eutaw streets, on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 5. Some of the clubs propose ap- 
pointing committees to attend each of these 
meetings. 
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CaRROLL Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
On the 5th Jan. the following officers were elect- 
ed for 1874; President, Granville S. Haines; 
vice president, George W. Matthews; treasurer, 
Richard Manning; secretary, Charles V. Wantz; 
directors, F. H. Orendortf, Henry E. Morelock, 
Job Hibberd, Thos. F. Shepherd, E. J. Crumrine. 
The next fair is to be held October 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Col. McKellip has resigned the secretaryship 
of the society, owing to business demands. The 
officers and stockholders passed a resolution of 
thanks to the Colonel for his services, and compli- 
menting him on the zealous and efficient manner 
in which the duties of his office had been per- 
formed. 

New Farmers’ Cius.—A new club has been | 
formed at Freedom, Carroll co., Md., and the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the present year: Pre- 
sident, W. T. Devries; vice-president, George W. 
Manro; recording secretary, N. D. Norris, Jr.; 
corresponding secretary, J. F. Shipley; treasurer, 
David Prugh; managers, N. D. Norris, Sr., Brice 
Shipley, J. Slack, J. A. Lindsay, Thos. Owings, 
Joshua Beasman, Thomas Glennan, George M. 
Prugh, J. O. Wadlow. 


MARYLAND STATE GRANGE, PATRONS OF Hvs- 
BANDRY.—A State grange of this order was insti- 
tuted in Baltimore last month, the officers elected 
being as follows :—J. L. Moore, Montgomery co., 
Master; J. M. Barr, Kent co., Overseer; J. C. 
Harper, Talbot co., Lecturer; L. B. Bonsall, Cecil 
co., Steward; T. 8S. Iglehart, Anne Arundel co., 
Assistant Steward; Joseph Barlow, Howard co., 
Chaplain; J. N. Chiswell, Frederick co., Treasu- 
rer; E. Hall of B., Anne Arundel co., Secretary; 
William Hepbron, Kent co., Gate-keeper. Mrs. 
J. L. Moore, Ceres; Mrs. J. C. Harper, Pomona; 
Mrs. John E. Wilson, Flora; Mrs. Jobn Cores, 
Lady Assistant Steward. 


FREDERICK Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL SoctE- 
TY.—At a meeting of the society on 3d Jan. the 
following officers were elected for the present 
year: President, B. J. Snouffer, Esq. ; vice presi- 
uent, Wm. H. Falconer; treasurer, Calvin Page ; 
secretary, H. C. Koehler; corresponding secre- 
tary, Charles H. Keefer; chief marshal, Eugene 
L. Derr; board of managers, Dr. Fairfax Schley, 

3. J. Snouffer, John Loats, Calvin Page, Wm. H. | 
Faleoner, Cornelius Staley, C: K. Thomas, Geo. | 
R. Dennis, Edward Shriver, Jas. C. Clark and | 
L. 8. Clingan. 


Hakrorp Co., Mp.—The farmers of this coun- 
ty have selected a site for show grounds, having 
purchased the land from Mr. Stevenson Archer, 
near the toll-gate on the Baltimore turnpike. 
The site is to be purchased by the issuing of stock, 
the shares being fixed at $10each. A mass meet- 
ing was called for the 24th January, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a county society. [We would 
have been on hand, but a prior engagement in 
another direction, about the same time, prevented 
our attendance.— Has. A. F.] 


Wasuincton Co. (Mp.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY.—Officers for 1874: B. A. Garlinger, presi- 
dent; D. Brumbaugh, vice-president; P. A. Wit- 


mer, recording secretary; Albert Small, corres- 
ponding secretary; and B. F. Fiery, treasurer. 
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Kent County AGRICULTURAL Socrery, No. 
1, has elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Robert Nicholson; vice- 
president, John T. Skirven; recording secretary, 
Stevenson Constable; corresponding secretary, 
8. Vannort; treasurer, T. C. Parsons; librarian, 
J. W. Corey. 


Virernta STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
This society met at Richmond on 14th ult. Col. 
Knight, president, delivered an address. The 
society, he stated, had $100,000 worth of property. 
Col. K. suggests that a cabinet of minerals, an 
agricultural library, and a school in which shall 
be taught mathematics and all sciences applied to 
agriculture, shall be established in connection 
with the fair grounds and buildings. Resolutions 
were passed favoring legislative protection against 
frauds in fertilizers, and awarding damages where 
frauds are detected in analysis at either of the 
agricultural colleges. 


Our Last Wueat Crop.—We have frequently 
noticed the fact in speaking of the last crop of 
wheat, that the quality of the grain was unsur- 
passed by that of any preceding crop for many 
years. The organ of the grain interest in Eng- 
land, the Mark Lane Ezoress, alludes to the 
great importance of this improvement, “and 
adds :— 

“American wheat has a quality this year that 
is more acceptable to the English market, and as 
our dependence is chiefly on that country, our 
prices will be much influenced by her ability to 
supply our wants. The recent rise in France, 
and the extraordinary high prices quoted in 
Southern Russia, will be calculated to prevent any 
great depression ; for nothing has occurred to al- 
ter the facts as to the general yield, and we now 
have reason to fear that, as regards condition as 
well as supply, Germany will not be able to do 
much for us this year.” 


SaLEes oF ImproveD Strock.—Mr. C. L. Up- 
shur, Chuckatuck, Va., reports sales as follows: 
To F. M. Holstead, Norfolk, pair Berkshires and 
bronze turkeys; Berkshires to Col. Jos. H. San- 
ders, Pitt county, N. C.; Dr. W. A. Thorn, 
Northampton county, Va.; W. A. Faison, War- 
saw, N. C.; W. J. Brown, Charlotte, N.C.; A. 
F. Holloday, M. E. Whitney, N. Carson, L. F. 
Cowling, H. L. Gray and W. Blackwell, all of 
Nansemond county, Va.; Jersey bull calf to Jno. 
Chapman, Isle of Wight county, Va.; Devon cow 
and Southdown ram to Judge P. B. Prentiss, 
Suffolk, Va., and Southdown ram to C. H. Rid- 
dick, Cherry Grove, Va. Mr. Coffin, of Muir- 
kirk, has sold his fine Shorthorn bull Lord Mayor 


CURE FOR THE THRUSH IN HorseEs.—Cut out 
the diseased part of the hoofs; take a solution 
composed of two scruples of chloride of zinc to 
each pint of water, and wash the frog twice a 
day with it, using a litle mop to force the fluid 
into the cleft of the frog. Keep the feet dry. 





Ge ADLITIONS TO CLUBS can always te 
made at vriginal club rates. Friends of 
the Farmer, please take notice and enlarge 
your lists! 
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Lawn and Flower Garden. 
1874. 


BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Md, 

Pleasure Grounds and Flower Garden. 

Many of our readers will find themselves on 
the threshold of spring, and to prepare for its ad- 
vent, whether distant or near at hand, every far- 
sighted horticulturist should now see that his 
“house is set in order.’ By this we mean that 
much inside work can be performed now, which, 
if left undone, would interfere with more urgent 
spring operations when their time arrives, such 
as making flower stakes and stands; also labels, 
by which the correct names of plants may be 
maintained, for labels attached to plants and 
trees by florists and nurserymen are not so ever- 
lasting as many people think they ought to be; 
and in order to be able to copy or write such 
labels correctly, it might form a pleasant task, 
during the long winter evenings, to study the 
contents of some correct nurseryman’s catalogue, 
or simple system of botany, and if only the a-b-c 
of such a vocabulary is learned it would certainly 
be an advance in the general knowledge of plant 
nomenclature of the present day. We do not 
mean one of those systems which we find often 
on parlor tables, denominated “Language of 
Flowers,” which is only fit study for a giddy- 
headed miss in her teens, or for one on whose 
hands time hangs heavy. No; we mean a-cata- 
logue that has both the Latin and English names 
put down squarely, opposite each other. While 
time and suitable weather exists, the gardener 
can, with great propriety, collect material for 
composting, in which to grow his plants—such 
as thin sods of light loam, swamp muck, black 
sandy soil from localities where huckleberry or 
sheep laurel bushes grow, woods-earth, cow ma- 
nure, charcoal and clean sharp sand—these, when 
mellowed by the atmosphere and properly com- 
pounded, will grow any kind of plants at all 
desirable. 

An idea has somehow got into our head, that 
floriculture in these United States is at present 
only in its infancy, particularly the cut flower, 
or bouquet branch of it, the taste for which is 
insinuating itself (as fashions of every kind do) 
into all ranks of society, for no Biddy may ap- 
proach Hymen’s altar minus her bouquet, while 
garlands and wreaths bedeck the chamber of the 
bride; and few, whether saint or sinner, who 
depart this life, but has a wreath, crown or cross 
placed over him or her. We commend such 
tokens of love and affection for departed friends, 
whether the emblems employed be characteristic 
of the qualities of the departed or not. But this 
growing love of Flora’s products by the general 
public manifests itself in another way—in the 
gay parterres and groups of flowering plants and 
shrubs in our city parks, and the suburban gar- 
dens of both rich and poor; and this taste, as 
time moves on, will culminate in those breathin 
spots in our cities, known as “public squares, 
being adorned with Flora’s fairest productions, 
for all to admire, but not pluck or destroy. Bos- 
ton has its park or common, to whieh is attached 
an extensive public flower garden, embracing 


Floriculture, &c.—February, 


W. D.z 


By 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, 


69 
‘plant conservatories, &c., &c., and why should 
not Baltimore have her’s also? 

Green-house. 

The tall or flat-leaved kinds of Cacti, known 
as Phyllocactus Hookerii, Jenkensonii, Speciosa 
and Ackermanii, will now be showing flower 
buds, and should receive more heat and water; 
while Poinsettias and Stevias done blooming 
may be removed from the stage, cut back, and 
| placed in a warm, retired corner, making use of 
the tops as cuttings. Seeds of the finest shades 
of Chinese Primroses should be sowed, and we 
prefer sowing them at once, so as to have strong 
plants to bloom early next fall. 

The house now, with Habrothamnus in sorts, 
Calla Lilies, Acacias, Azaleas, Camellias and 
Shrubbery Begonias, ought to present a gay ap- 
pearance, but flowers never to our eye look well 
unless, for relief, some lively green foliage is 
| freely inte rspersed among them. For this pur- 
pose some of the diverge nt-fronded Ferns and 
Selazinellas are good. 

Many new and desirable sorts of Eupatorium, 
Lantana, Begonia, Acheranthus, Geranium and 
| Pelargonium are from time to time making their 
appearance in cultivation, but none of them re- 
quiring a different treatment from that which we 
have recommended, from time to time, for other 
allied species belonging to the same genera, and 
any practical cultivator can tell at first glance, 
when a plant is presented to him, what kind of 
treatment it requires. 

Camellias and Azaleas require a liberal supply 
of water at the root when in bloom and while 
they are making their growths. A humid atmos- 
phere ought also to be maintained, but heavy 
syringing overhead injures the flowers; and soon 
after these are gone, and before they start into 
growth, shift all such as want it into larger pots. 
| Continue to put in cuttings of such articles as 
|are wanted, and multiply, by division of the 
| roots, all stoloniferous plants, retaining them 
| afterwards in the shade until they become estab- 
lished. 

We promised last month to say something 
about that singular and peculiar tribe of plants 
called “ Orchids,” and to simplify our subject we 
shall divide it into two sections—first, the terres- 
trial; second, the Epiphylat, or such as are known 
as air plants. But to take up this beautiful, ex- 
tensive and varied tribe of plants, and handle the 
| subject as it ought be, would occupy more space 
in print than two numbers of the American Fur- 
mer, and our editors’ motto is “Multum in parvo.” 
We this month take the first division, terrestrial, 
which contains a vast number of neat, modest, 
but singularly-formed flowers, many of great 
beauty, found growing in all quarters of the 
globe, some of them at an elevation in South 
America of 15,000 feet. The Salep of the shops 
is obtained from more than one species of the 
genus Orchids. We said some of them were great 
beauties ; among such we enumerate Bletia, Lim- 
odorum, ‘Sobralia, Calanthe, Cyrtopodium, Peris- 
teria, Cypripedium, &e., &e. Of the last there 
are found in the United States at least five spe- 
cies, and known as the “ Ladies’ Slipper;” but, 
apart from the great beauty of their flowers, they 
are to man of little known use in an economical 
point of view, save that in Brazil a kind of glue 
is prepared from the stems of Cyrtopodium, and 
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one or two other allied genera. With the excep- 
tion of Cypripedium, the other seven genera 
named above require a partial shade when in a 
growing state, and to be kept in a temperature of 
about 80 to 90 degrees, and about 60 degrees 
when dormant, at which time they should receive 
water very sparingly, as one of the great secrets 
in their cultivation is to preserve the old roots 
fresh. We have found them to succeed weil in 
a compost composed in about equal parts of cow 
manure that has been somewhat hardened in the 
sun, turfy loam, charcoal and sand, the compost 
not too finely broken up, observing to drain 
the pots well. W. D. B. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Papers from a Window. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


Among plants for house culture, I know no- 


thing more desirable than different varieties of | 
ivy. Mr. Vick has said that if allowed a single | 


plant, he would choose this. There is a tender 
rapidly growing kind, sometimes called poison 
ivy, with light green leaves, which is much used, 
and presents a very pretty appearance. In m 

first winter of housekeeping, this plant commend- 
ed itself to me from its rapid luxuriant growth, 
and the festoons which fell from brackets hang- 
ing in the sun all day, at front windows, linger 
pleasantly in my memory. But once established, 
I sent for an ivy ancient and honorable, associa- 
ted with old abbeys and churches, and planted it 
in a shady spot at the end of the house. Every 
one who has observed this plant, must have 
noticed the small tough roots or tendrils, put out 
every few inches along the main stem, answer- 
ing the purpose of hooks, with which it firmly 
grasps and clings to walls of stone, brick, and 
mortar. So perfect are these roots, that I have 
cut the stem in short pieces, making perhaps a 
dozen from two feet of main stem, taking care 
that each separate piece had distinct roots, and, 


planting them, had fine vigorous ivies from each, | 


which grew very fast. After two years culture 
one of these presented a fine appearance, being 
over seven feet high, and the Jeaves near the top 
very large. 

During a late visit to New York, I saw in the 
green-houses of Mr. Henderson two new and very 
desirable plants of this class—an ivy having the 
same dark shining leaves, the edges, however, 
beautifully bordered with white; and a silver- 
leaved ivy geranium—Arblanche,—exquisitely 
beautiful and showy, with pure white flowers. 


single plant of the latter variety, carried some | 


four hundred miles in a small flower-pot, attracted 
many inquiries and much admiration. I saw 
here, also, the new double white geranium, so 
long talked of; but neither very double, nor very 
white, notwithstanding general and great expect- 
ation. I can hardly commend too much the rose 
Souvenir de Malmaison, the largest and best of 
the monthlies; the “Star” heliotrope, the best 
winter bloomer ; the “Negro,” known as the best 
double dark crimson geranium in cultivation. 
This winter, encouraged by the steady tempera- 
ture of two rooms above my parlor, heated by 
Spear’s Illuminating Base-Burner, without gas, 
dust or ashes, my windows have put on the look 


of miniature green-houses, and though I may not 
command at will, as many a modern belle, extracts 
choice as Cashmere Boquet, I will not complain 
of the want of the Colgate extract, while I have 
the fragrance of mignionette, heliotrope, rose 
geranium, sweet alyssum, tuberoses, violets, jessa- 
mine and roses. Among my treasures are the 
new bronze geranium McMahon, and the new 
variegated ice plant, over one hundred plants of 
which were imported before one could be gotten 
jalive. What a marvel is this plant, with its icy 
foliage! The seed of the common variety, 
Mesembrianthemum, germinates easily, and it is 
very interesting to note the plants when so small 
as to be just visible, clearly showing their icy 
crystals. 


A Dog and Sheep Law. 


The Maryland Legislature, at its present ses- 
sion, wil] be called upon to enact some law for 
the protection of sheep from the ravages of the 
worthless curs which infest every neighborhood, 
| by far the largest portion of which are doubtless 
owned by those who pay no taxes, and who are 
evidently unable to feed them; consequently 
they are let loose at night, making raids upon 
the flocks of neighboring farmers to preserve 
themselves from starvation. Sheep-raising is one 
of the most pleasant, as it is the most profitable, 
department of agriculture, where it has a fair 
chance ;—and time after time has the attempt 
been made by enterprising landholders to estab- 
lish flocks of the superior breeds, suitable to the 
wants of the times, but the disasters which have 
attended their efforts by the destruction, by the 
| dogs of their neighbors, of animals which had 
| been imported at heavy cost, have caused them 
| to give up the attempt in despair. 

The number of sheep in the United States is 
estimated at thirty millions, and the extent of our 
importations of wool, for the supply of our 
| manufacturing est blishments, shows, that, with 
|fair encouragement to the breeding of these 

useful animals, there is room for an increase in 
the number for all the purposes of the country. 
It is a shame and scandal to us, that, with such 
| varied soils and climates as we possess, suited 
for the production of almost every article grown 
or produced for the support of the human family, 
it should be found necessary to send millions of 
our money abroad to purchase a product which 
could and should be raised upon every farm. 
Feeble attempts have been made at times, to in- 
duce our Legislature to pass some well-defined 
law by which farmers can be protected in their 
attempts at breeding this species of property, but 
universally the effort has failed, the reason per- 
haps being the fear of the loss of popularity by the 
members, who are aware of the fact, that there 
are among their constituents more dog-owners 
than there are sheep-raisers. But the times are 
now changing, and the farmers are beginning to 
realize the fact that they are a power in the land, 
and when they find it necessary to co-operate in 








any matter touching their interests, and to make 
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known their rights, in a manner not to be disre- 
garded, their behests will be heeded. Let the 
various agricultural clubs, granges and societies 
take hold of this question at once, and make 
known their wishes to the present Legislatuse, | 
and we think, in the present feeling manifested 
by the farming interests, that member of the 
Legislature will be a bold man who will disre- 
gard their wishes, or shirk the responsibility of 
voting upon the subject. In some States, laws 
are already in existence to protect the sheep- 
raisers, and the effort is to be made at the pres- 
ent sessions of the Legislatures of New York 
and Pennsylvania, to pass a law which will be 
effective for the purpose. 

Without any intention of offering the following 
bill as one altogether suitable for our State, 
we give it as a guide by which the subject can be 
examined in the light of the experience of the 
farmers of the great State for which it is proposed : 

A STATE TAX ON THE OWNERS OF DOGS. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand General Assembly 
of the State of New York, That it shall be the 
duty of the assessors of each town, township and 
ward, to assess a State tax of three dollars upon 
the owners or harborers of every dog of either 
sex, to be levied and collected at the same time 
and manner as taxes are now collected, to be 
used as a fund for the award to owners of sheep 
killed by dogs. 

And be it enacted, That any owner or harborer 
of a dog or dogs, of either sex, neglecting or 
refusing to make a proper return annually to the 
assessor of the town, township or ward of which 
he or they may be a resident, shall be liable to a 
penalty of ten dollars and costs on each and every 
dog so owned or harbored on his or their 
premises; to be sued for and collected by any 
freeholder resident of such town, township or 
ward, before any justice of the peace or court of 
competent jurisdiction ; said penalty so collected 
to be retained by the prosecutor for his own use. | 

And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of | 
the county collector of each county annually to | 
settle in full, out of said fund, all claims duly | 
substantiated, at a fair valuation, for sheep killed 
by dogs, and to pay to the county school super- | 
intendent any surplus there may be, to be used 
by him for school purposes only. 

And be it enacted, That any act or acts incon- 
sistent with this act be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect | 
immediately. 


| 
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Preparation of Plant Beds. 


An Essay read before the * Ruffin Agricultural Club of | 
Cumberland Co., Va.,”* by Ro. H. RoBinson. } 


The raising of Tobacco plants is the first and | 
most important step in the production of a crop 
of tobacco. Hence we should make use of every 
exertion to have them abundantly and have them 
early. The first step is to select a suitable place, 
and the best location may be found where the 
sun shines the greater portion of the day, and 
more particularly the first part of the day. The 
plot of land selected should be in a moist place, 
but should be free from water. The soil should 
be a dark gray and of very fine texture, resem- 
bling chocolate or soft soap. The plant-bed may 





| sprinkle them on plentifully. 
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be burned and prepared at any time during the 
winter, when the land can be caught in the right 
order for burning. I prefer to burn my beds and 
sow the seed about the last of December or the 
1st of January, so that the soil may get the bene- 
fit of the winter freezing, and become thoroughly 
pulverized. I have always succeeded best with 
early seeding. The land should be burned suffi- 
ciently hard to kill all the grass seed. Be sure 
to have an ample supply of wood cut and in 
place before the burning is commenced, and all 
the leaves should be carefully raked off and the 
land swept with a brush broom. 

With the wood all in place and everything else 
necessary in readiness, six hands can burn five 
hundred yards per day. After the burning has 
been completed, the land should be hoed five or 
six inches deep with the grubbing hoe; or if 
there are not too many roots it may be broken 
up With a pairof mules and anew ground coulter. 
Then follow with the hilling hoes and rakes 
until the land has been made perfectly fine, and 
all the roots gotten off. In hoeing the land 
avoid turning up the sub-soil, as the surface-soil 
is preferable. 

Just at this time apply 20 pounds of Peruvian 
guano to each 100 yards and chop it in lightly. 
After the preparation has been completed sow 
the seed at the rate of one tablespoonfull to the 
100 square yards. The seed should be mixed 
‘with bran or ashes previous to seeding, and then 
sown on narrow beds both ways. The seeding 
being completed the bed should be closely 
trampled, or the roller used to close up the land. 
Then give the bed a top-dressing of fine stable 
manure at least half an inch deep. The manure 
should be entirely free from grass seed of any 
kind, and in order to do this the stables should 
in time be cleaned out and tke horses fed on 
fodder or chaff. A trench should be opened all 
around the bed in order to keep off the outside 
water, and if there should be any low places in 
the bed they should be well drained, so that no 
water can stand on the land. 

Nothing more need be done until the young 
plants commence coming up, which will be about 
the first of March, and this is the time for action. 
Keep a few seed in your right-hand vest pocket. 


| Go to the bed every day or two and when you see 


the first seed coming up throw on a few more 
seed, and if you happen to find a thin place 
About once a 


week make a small application of Peruvian 


| guano and plaster mixed in equal quantities, 


and occasionaily top-dress slightly with fine stable 
manure. In this way the plant must be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible, so as to put them 
out of the way of the fly and the grasshopper, 
Particular care should be taken to have the bed 
weeded out and kept entirely free from grass. 
The weeding is to be done with the finger and 
thumb, and at a time when the land is not too 
wet. 

[We are indebted to the President of the 
Ruffin Club for his courtesy in placing the above 
essay at our disposal. We hope to be often 
favored in the same way. Mr. Robinson is a 
thoroughly practical man and one of the most 


successful tobacco growers of his section.— 
Eds, A. F.} 
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The Farmer for 1874. 


We most cordially tender our thanks to our 
numerous friends for the very generous aid which 
they have rendered us in extending the circula- 
tion of the Farmer. Since the commencement 
of the new yeas up to the time of this writing, 
the subscriptions received have been very largely 
in advance of what they were last year, notwith- 
standing the drawbacks consequent upon the 
late financial panic, which have most seriously 
affected the agriculturists in the regions in which 
our paper mostly circulates, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in others where the scarcity of 
money is not so severely felt. The prospect is 
favorable, however, from every direction, for our 
circulation is not confined to any locality, but 
we have on our lists the names of the most prom- 
inent agriculturists in almost every State. 

Whilst expressing thanks for the kindness of 
our friends, will we trespass upon that kindness 


in asking a continuance of their favors? We: 


hope all who can do so will say a word on behalf 
of the Farmer to their neighbors and friends, and 
we feel confident that by so doing they will con- 
fer a favor on them as well as upon us. The pre- 


sent number, for February, we say it without 
hesitation, is worth more than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to any man who will read it, and who has 
the discrimination to judge of its contents. 

It is not too late to begin to form clubs, and it 
is never too late to add to those already sent in. 
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We hope to make the paper more worthy than 
ever of its friends, and the wider its circulation 
the better able we will be to efficiently serve 
them. Befvre active operations in the fields be- 
gin, will all our friends everywhere give us what 
help they can? 

Ovur Premium List.—We are so pressed for 
room that we have been obliged to omit our list 


of premiums in this number. We refer to our 
January and preceding numbers for them, and 
will forward subscription papers with the pre- 
mium list to all applicants who may intend mak- 
ing up clubs. The terms contained therein hold 


good to 31st March. . 
iinmmnpepeincnit 
Our Correspondents, 





Our pages are so crowded we cannot find space 
to even refer by name to our contributors this 
month—but they ably speak for themselves. 

We have also on hand, pressed out of this 
number, besides a number of editorials, a mass of 
valuable matter, from correspondents or selected, 
which we hope to give in our next. Among 
these we have a letter from our respected and 
venerable friend, Major George Seaborn, of Pen- 
dleton, 8. C., who incloses a spirited article from 
the pen of the late John 8.Skinner. Our friend’s 
letter we have endeavored to present for two 
months, but without success. (It will not be out 
of place here to mention that Major S., though 
an octogenarian, has lately been elected lecturer 
in his grange, so active is he still in his endeavors 
to promote agricultural improvement.) We 
have from a Calvert county, Md., correspondent, 
a paper on artificial manures es. clover, as a means 
of restoring impoverished soils; one from a 
sheep-raiser of Charles county, Md., taking issue 
with Gen. Goe’s views, as offered in his letter in 
the January Farmer; a very agreeable reminis- 
cence of Major McCue, of Augusta, Va; from 
Mr. John D. Thorne, of N. C., a communication 
urging the necessity for the South of mixed hus- 
bandry; a practical and valuable paper on dairy 
farming in Montgomery county, Md.; some in- 
teresting extracts from the proceedings of a 
farmers’ club in the same county, probably the 
oldest in continuous existence of any in this 
country, never having, as we believe, missed a 
meeting in thirty years, and still keeping the 
young farmers active to retain their claims to 
progress; a well-written paper from a young and 
enterprising farmer of Queen Anne’s, Md., show- 
ing the advantages, profit and pleasures of farm 
life, and rejecting that oft-repeated remark, that 
“farming will not pay.” 
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We hope also to givein our next a letter, dated 
at Washington city, to the London Field, from 
an English traveler, who points out the advan- 
tages of the counties of Maryland and Virginia, 
in the vicinity of our capital, to the farmers of 
his country who propose coming to the United 
States. 

An article on bee-hives, prepared at our re- 
qjuest for this number by an experienced bee- 
keeper of this vicinity, is reluctantly left over. 
It will be found very useful and timely, in view 
of the recent expiration of the Langstroth patent. 
Another on sheep-growing,by Gen. Goe, is at hand. 

We have been anxious to give some extracts 
from the speech of Gen. Taliaferro, delivered be- 
fore the Virginia and North Carolina Association 
at Norfolk, in which, among other things, he 
treats of the great advantages that section of 
country presents for farmers and horticulturists, 
and shows the advantages of mixed husbandry, 
the raising of fruits, hay, &c.. We hope soon to 
give some extracts from Gen. T.’s address. 

We hope to give in our next the modes of cul- 
ture of the competing acres of corn of the Gun- 
powder Club, and much other matter seasonable 
and useful. This array of attractions must not, 
however, prevent all our friends from contrib- 
uting their quota. Every good thing is thank- 
fully received, and will, sooner or later, become 
available. 


PLANTING OUT PEACH TREES.—Our venerable 
friend “L. W. G.” returns to the charge, notwith- 
standing the array of practical orchardists and 
the authorities of the “books” are so decidedly 
against him. His defence against so high an 
authority as Mr. Fitz must be admitted a vig- 
orous one, and he was ready to “pitch into” 
others of his opponents if opportunity offered. 
He, like the mother of the Gracchi of old, who, 
pointing to her sons, exultingly exclaimed, “these 
are my jewels!” so, in like manner, our friend 
points to his thrifty and well-grown trees and 
says, “these are the proofs of the correctness of 
my theory!” Can it be that our correspondent 
has, indeed, as he seems to think may possibly be 
the case, struck the keynote to a higher art in 
growing fruit? If so, we shall hear less of the 
conservatism of age, since, if we mistake not, L. 
W. G. is almost an octogenarian, and he making 
experiments in planting trees in December! 

We think, however, unless Mr. Fitz exercises 
his right to a reply, that, in view of the many 
subjects demanding our space, this discussion had 
better close here. 


Inqurries.—We are obliged to leave over till a 
future number inquiries about ice-houses and 
farm accounts. 








Morticultural Society of Maryland. 





A meeting of gentlemen interested in horticul- 
ture was held early in January, at Raine’s Hall, 
in this city, for the purpose of forming a society 
for the encouragement of horticulture, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to frame a constitution and 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, to report 
to an adjourned meeting, which was held on 22d 
ult., at the Agricultural Society’s rooms. Mr. E. 
Whitman, the chairman of the preliminary meet- 
ing, stated the object of the association, when 
the committee appointed for the purpose pre- 
sented a report, with the copy of a constitution 
and by-laws. The constitution was adopted, but 
the by-laws were laid over to the next meeting. 
The names of the officers of the society, pro- 
posed by the same committee, were then pre- 
sented by Col. Bowie, the chairman; Mr. Jas. 
Pentland proposed to substitute the name of Mr 
W.T. Walters for President, in place of Mr. 
Whitman, nominated by the committee, which, 
by a vote of the members, was adopted. Mr. P., 
in urging the nomination of Mr. Walters, made 
some remarks highly complmentary to Mr. 
Walters’ cultivated taste, as regards horticultural 
pursuits, and also in matters of art. Mr. Pent- 
land spoke of Mr. Walters having been recently 
entrusted with the important mission of selecting 
in various parts of Europe, statuary, paintings, 
and cther works of art, for the Corcoran Art 
Gallery at Washington, D.C. He also spoke of 
Mr. Walters’ influence, high social standing and 
wealth, as eminently qualifying him for the 
President of such a society as the Maryland 
State Horticultural Society would be, and said 
that by his election the general interests of the 
society would be greatly advanced. 

The election of other officers was then pro- 
ceeded with, the following being the result: 
Corresponding Secretary, Captain C. L. Snow, 
Treasurer, R. W. L. Raisin; Secretary, T. C. 
Dorsey; Executive Committee, W. D. Docicheon: 
ridge, John Feast, A. Hoen, Captain C. L. Snow ; 
Henry Taylor, Louis McLain, Hon. George W. 
Dobbin, Henry James, J. D. Oakford and A. 
Black. 

The nomination of 30 Vice Presidents was 
made, but the election was deferred to a meeting 
to be held 29th Jan., after which the meeting 
adjourned to that day, at noon, at same place. 

t was determined to hold the first annual 
exhibition in September next. 

We have on several occasions called attention 
to this great want in our State, now happily 
about to be supplied. In intercourse with the 
horticulturists of other sections, not more ad- 
vanced in horticulture than Maryland, we have 
felt a sense of shame in being obliged to admit 
that we had no society for the promotion of that 
art in our State; and within a day or two such 
men as Meehan, and Saunders, and Hoopes, have 
borne testimony to the ample material we have 
here for the finest displays of the gardener’s skill 
in every branch. 

The gentleman who has been elected presi- 
dent of the society, Mr. Wm. T. Walters, is em- 
inently qualified for the position. His taste in 
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horticulture, as in every department of. the fine 
arts, is of the highest culture ; his beautiful estate 
in Baltimore county is one of the most artistic 
and skillfully planted in this vicinity, and the 
collections in his stove and green houses are 
probably unsurpassed. His acceptance, with the 
assistance of the able gentlemen who will be 
associated with him in the management, ensures 
the success of the Horticultural Society of 
Maryland, and we hope nothing in his engage- 
ments will prevent his assuming the office, the 
discharge of the duties of which will be confer- 
ring a benefit upon our community and the whole | 
State. 


PRICES OF Guam. —During the Fall, the | 


American Farmer, always on the alert for the 
farming interests, kept its readers advised of the 
probable shortness of the crops of grain in Europe, 
which by the time the harvest was completed, 
was fully realized. It is to be supposed that those 
interested who took a note of our suggestions, 
and governed themselves accordingly, have been 
benefited by our vigilance. In the January No. 
of the Farmer, we announced the fact, that the 
latest reports to the Agricultural Bureau of the 
corn crop, for 1873, showed a probable deficiency 
of 233,000,000 bushels, in comparison with the 
crop of 1872, and we remarked on page 37, that 
this result “must have a great effect upon the 
price of this cereal, a larger amount of which 
than usual will be required for home consump- 
tion, in order to supply the place of the wheat 
which will be sent abroad, where high prices for 
it, and a ready and increasing market, is insured.” 


Before the middle of the month, after our | 


paper was issued, the price of corn had advanced 


from 10 to 15 or 20 cts. per bushel, but it has now | 


gone back, though we believe but temporarily. 
A suggestion is here made. The farmers of 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania, who may have 
availed of the information given by our journal, 
have realized in any single county of either of 
those States, more advantage, pecuniarily, than 
would pay the running expenses of the Farmer 


for a whole year. 
discontinued his pe yes ne on the score of 
economy ; in a month rwards he ordered it 
to be sent to him again, acknowledging that from 
the want of the information he could have had 
by its continuance, he was minus $100. “A word 
to the wise,” &. 


(Ge The letter of our Paris correspondent for 
this month has failed to reach us up to the time 
we go to press. 

REGISTERED LETTERS.—The charge for regis- 
tering letters is now only eight cents, and any 
postmaster will register them, if requested. 


A subscriber to some paper | 


| Tue PENNSYLVANIA Fruit-GRoWERs’ So- 
cIETY.—One of the editors of the American 
Farmer attended the annual meeting of this 
| association, held at Mechanicsburg, Pa., Jan. 21st 
jand 22d. Coming rather late in the month, we 
are unable to present in this issue, which at that 
| date was nearly ready for the press, the report pre- 
pared of the proceedings. The attendance was 
| good, as usual,—this being an occasion which 
generally draws together many of the most 
sikllful and best-known horticulturists of the 
middle States. Amongst those present and 
participating in the meeting were Mr. Thomas 
| Meehan, of the Gardeners’ Monthly, whose fullnes 
lof knowledge and readiness on every subject, 
whether on the scientific or practical side, makes 
him a most effective and instructive speaker ; 
Paschal Morris, of the Practical Farmer; Mr. W. 
Saunders, superintendent of the grounds and 
gardens of the Department of Agriculture, a 
gentleman personally well known in Baltimore, 
but whose industrious research and practical skill 
in his present position have gained for him a far 
wider reputation; Mr. Josiah Hoopes, distin- 
guished as an author, the head of a large nursery 
firm at Westchester, and lately announced as 
having become associated in the editorial manage- 
ment of the Horticulturist ; Charles H. Miller, 
probably the most extensive and successful rose 
culturist in the country; A. 8. Fuller, a well 
known writer on fruit-growing in various 
departments, and many others also prominent 
for their skill in that line. Regret was felt that 
|the gentleman who so ably edits the floral de- 
| partment of the Farmer (Mr. Brackenridge,) did 
not accompany us to the meeting—he was neces- 
sarily detained in consequence of his being on 
| the committee to organize the new Horticultural 
| Society in Baltimore. We think, in our notes of 
| the proceedings, which we will lay before them 
‘in our next issue, our readers will find many 
interesting and useful suggestions. 





AN Omisston.—From our January No., by 
;an oversight, the advertisement of Mr. Joshua 
| Thomas, general agent of the Buckeye Mower 
and Reaper, 35 North St., Baltimore, was acci- 
dentally omitted. It will be found, as usual, in its 
proper place in this issue, and we invite attention 
to it, and also to a notice of Mr. Thomas’ estab- 
lishment on another page. 


SALES oF ImprovED Stock.—Among a num- 
ber of sales reported by Mr. T. 8. Cooper, Coop- 
ersburg, Pa., we notice sales of Berkshires to M. 
N. Snively, Fairview, Md., and Major Wm. B. 
Matthews, Port Tobacco, Ma.; and of a Cots- 
wold ram and eight ewes to Col. G. W. Palmer, 
Saltville, Va. 
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The American Farmer. 


We give the following as specimens of the 
numerous letters received during the past month, 
after the reception of the January number of the 
American Farmer : 

A correspondent in Henry county, Ala., in 
adding some names to a club already forwarded, 
says: “Please send copies of your noble agri- 
cultural journal to the names below. I am not 
working for any premium, but to get your paper 
taken by all with whom I have any influence; 
and if my services are worth anything to you in 
that way, you can give me credit on my account, 
as I will continue to take the paper as long as 
I live.” 

Another in Queen Anne’s county, Md., says: 
“T highly appreciate the merit8 of the American 
Farmer, and, having been taking it many years, 
feel glad it maintains its high position in the 
land. I shall make an effort to increase your 
lists without expecting to get it for any less than 
$1.50, as that is as cheap as need be asked.” 

Another in Prince George’s county, Md., in re- 
mitting for 1874, makes a remark of interest to 
advertisers, as showing the value of such a me- 
dium as the Farmer : 
worth the money, even without the large adver- 
tisement supplement so useful to people out of 
town.” 

A very old friend in Pitt county, N. C., writes: 
“Tam not working for any premium, but only 
to do my duty to you and my brother farmers. I 
wish I could get you a thousand names and the 
money.” 

A friend in Laurinburg, N. C.,to whom we are 
indebted for a club, says: “The Farmer has a 
large field, embracing everything necessary about 


the farm, garden, orchard, and housekeeping | 


generally. I hope to get a few more subscribers, 
at least. I will make the effort, for I feel I am 


doing a good service to the farming population.” 

A subscriber in Nelson county, Va., says, in 
forwarding his subscription, for 1874: “The 
American Farmer is, by all odds, the best agri- 
cultural magazine published in the United States. 
I always read it with pleasure and profit. It is 
solid, sensible and sterling. No humbug, or 
claptrap, or sensational stuff about it. It is em- 
phatically a publication adapted to the wants 


and to the tastes of farmers and gentlemen. With | 


the best wishes for its increasing prosperity,” &c. 


A valued friend in one of the counties of Mary- | 


land thus writes us in sending us a list of sub- 
scribers: “This makes forty-nine, within two 
of last year’s number. I feel satisfied I will get 
more. I amsure your January number will give 
general satisfaction, as I think it is worth the 
cost of one year. The article of Mr. Emory, the 


one on lime, and several adapted to Southern ag- | 


riculture, are excellent productions, according to 
my humble judgment—in fact, the whole num- 
ber is an excellent one; but, to tell you the 
truth, our people do not cepreciate the value of 
an agricultural journal. was astonished to 
find, prior to last year, there were not fifty agri- 
cultural papers taken in the oe an But I am 
glad to say things are looking up. Next to your 
paper, the —— (N. Y.) has the largest cir- 
culation and some warm friends; the —~ —— 





“ Your magazine is well | 


a7 
io 


| has a few subscribers, and the —— —— one or 
two.” 
A correspondent in Northumberland county— 
| Whom each year we have to thank for his kind- 
ness in aid of the Farmer—in sending a list of 
names, thus writes us, under date of January 14: 
“It gives me pleasure to inform you that your 
time-honored journal seems to be growing rap- 
idly in interest among the practical and thought- 
ful farmers of my section of country, and our 
people are much interested in it, looking forward 
to the first of every month with no little pleasure 
for a new number, and the raysof light its pages 
shed from month to month speak well for it. I 
am glad to give it an impetus. Annexed you 
, will find an additional list of subscribers to the 
one already sent you, making up to this time 

| fifty, with an addition of many new subscribers, 
and I hope by early spring to greatly swell the 
present list, all of which I do gratuitously, with 
the desire that the ‘old Farmer’ may be widely 
circulated among us.” 

A friend in Albemarle, Va., kindly writing to 
| offer us a valuable suggestion, himself an author- 
ity and author of repute, and who knows whereof 
he speaks, says: “ By-the-by, your January 
number is replete with good ideas and valuable 
suggestions for the farmer. Jt can’t be beat /” 

[The notices of our friends of the press through- 
out the country are eulogistic in the extreme of 
| the beautiful typography of the Farmer, as well 
as of its varied contents. We could print pages 
of such compliments, but our space forbids. Our 
friends will accept our unfeigned thanks. | 

. . -@e- = 

THE DirFeERENCE.—An intelligent English- 
man recently spoke to us incidentally of the dif- 
ference between farming in this country and in 
England, illustrating his remarks by an incident 
in his own experience :— 

Desirous of leasing a farm near Southampton, 
Eng., he called upon the steward, who was refer- 
red by our friend, when asked for recommenda- 
tions, to his then landlord, steward, clergyman 
of his parish, &c. “But how about your banker ?” 
asked the steward. The would-be tenant gave 
| his banker’s address, and,in answer to a direct 
| question put him, said his capital was £1,600. 
“Then,” said the steward, “it is no use to pursue 
| the matter further; you cannot have the farm. 
A tenant for it must have £2,000. Good morn- 
ing.” The farm consisted of 200 acres, the rent 
was 35s. an acre, (about $9,) and it was a stand- 
| ing rule with the landlord that his tenants must 
| have a capital of £10 per acre (say $50) to prop- 
| erly stock it. 
| Our friend shortly afterwards came to America, 
| and settled in Virginia, where he bought a farm 
| of 500 acres and stocked it besides, with his £1,600, 
| which was not enough to work a leased farm in 

England. Pleased with this country, he expects 
to induce several friends and connections to. avail 
| themselves of the advantages offered in this sec- 
| tion to intelligent farmers, of even limited means. 
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Imported Ayrshire Cow “Model of Perfection.” 


The Ayrshire Cow. 


The cow of which a portrait is given above is 
the property of Messrs. Sturtevant Bros., South 
Farmingham, Mass. They made a report con- 
cerning her to the Practical Farmer, to the effect 
that she carried off eleven victories in the Scotch 
show-yards. In 1872 she calved June 19, and in 
1873 June 7. In 1872 she gave 6,810 lbs. milk, 
and the next year, up to December 1st, 5,579 Ibs. 

One of these gentlemen, in a recent letter to 
the Boston Cultivator, says of the Ayrshires : 

“In a few things the Scotch dairy farmers are 
of one mind, and have been for years: they seek 
to have animals whose whole energies are de- 
voted to milk manufacture. Experience has 
informed them that a certain form, characterized 
by great depth of the hinder parts of the animal, 


with good width of hips, and without further | 


largeness forward than the internal organs de- 
mand for the exercise of their appropriate func- 
tions, is indispensable to economic milk produc- 
tion. They have realized, in large measure, this 
desire. But they have also striven to have upon 
their animals a particular form of milk vessel, as 
the Scotch call it—one that shall be of largest 
capacity, attached in a manner to least annoy the 
cow in walking or lying down, and is least ex- 
posed to the effects of changes of temperature. 


| 





It is an udder possessed by no other breed with 
which we are familiar, and is purely Ayrshire. 

“ Upon the uses of the animal have the shrewd, 
thrifty Scotch farmers concentrated their efforts. 
Making less account of color, of size of horn, of 
the various niceties of fashion—as manifest in 
the conception of the Jersey fancier—than of the 
great essentials of profitableness, he has had less 
success in the small details that fill the eye of the 
fancier more than of the farmer. But the single- 
ness of purpose with which he has clung to the 
improvement of the cow as a manufacturer, and 
his devotion to perfecting the form of the udder— 
the crowning triumph of his skill—has wrought 
the largest portion of what uniformity there has 
been effected in those parts contributing to her 
uses. It is rare that an obvious want of uni- 
formity in the typical characteristics of the breed 
does not betray ill-breeding.” 





PLANTs BY Mart.—We think we do our read- 
ers a service, in calling attention to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Massey & Hudson, whose offer 
to send by mail assortments of Roses and other 
flowering plants, puts within the reach of all, 
however remote from towns, all the beauties of 
the flower garden. This firm was one of the first 
to engage in this enterprise, and we believe their 
business in it is now one of the largest in the 
country. 
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Campanula Medium Calycanthema. 
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Our FLANNELS.—The value of flannel next 
the skin cannot be overrated. It is invaluable to 
persons of both sexes, and all ages, in all 


countries, in all climates, at every season of the 


year, for the sick and the well—in brief, I cannot 
conceive of any circumstances in which flannel 


next the skin is not a comfort and a source of | 
health. It should not be changed from thick | 


to thin before the settled hot weather of the sum- 
mer, Which, in our Northern States, is not much 
before the middle of June, and often not before 
the first of July. And the flannels for the sum- 
mer must not be three-quarters cotton, but they 
must be all woolen, if you would have the best 
protection. 


In the British army and navy, they make | 
the wearing of flannel a point of discipline. | 


During the hot season the ship’s doctor makes a 
daily examination of the men at unexpected 
hours, to make sure that they have not left off 
their flannels.— Dio Lewis. 








Few of our hardy border flowers, 
says Mr. John Saul, to whom we 
are indebted for this illustration, 
are more pleasing, or of more value 
as garden ornaments, than the old 
Canterbury Bell, called Campanula 
Medium by botanists—a_brennial 
plant, of pyramidal growth, which 
inhabits Central Europe, and was 
introduced to our collections nearly 
three centuries ago, but which still 
hoids its own; and which, whether 
we regard the forms with single or 
double blossoms, purple, blue, rose, 
or white, of which it gives a rich 
harvest, stands unrivalled for its 
beauty. 

The ordinary single form bears 
flowers of the shape of a broad, 
cleanly-modelled and open bell, and 
the usual double forms are made up 
by the crowding into the interior of 
this bell of certain petaloid out- 
growths of the floral whorl, pro- 
ducing a flower on the model of 
that of a double Petunia. The va- 
riety we are now describing, takes 
quite a different development. In 
habit the plant resembles the well- 
known old blue or white Canter- 
bury Bell, “but the corolla is much 
larger, and the calyx in addition is 
enlarged to nearly four inches in 
diameter, presenting the form of a 
saucer, and changed from its ordi- 
nary green color to the same hue 
as that of the corolla.” The broad 
bell-shaped corolla of the single 
flower is perfectly formed, but in- 
stead of the usual small leafy calyx, 
this organ becomes much enlarged, 
and takes on a petaloid character ; 
and it is this which forms the pecu- 
liarity of the flower, and adds so 
much both to its interest and to its 
beauty. 


Erianthus Ravennz. 

THIS HARDY and 
BEAUTIFUL GRASS 
grows from & to 10 
feet high, and is thus 

' spoken of by Mr. Jas. 
Vick, who sends us 
‘the cut: The leaves 
are narrow, four or 
more feet in length, 
and partially droop- 
ing. The flower 
> stems are abundant, 
;/ slender and sur- 
mounted by beautiful 
feathery heads, which 

} when dried, make the 
_ =. finest of our strong- 
growing ornamental Grasses, and though not 
adapted for boquet work, or the finer ornaments, 
are certainly unsurpassed for decorative purposes. 
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The Family Circle. 


GOD'S CARE. 





BY MES. MATILDA C. EDWAERD*= 





I eat io the door at event ide, 
My heart wae fall of fears. 

Aud I eaw the jand-cape before me lie 
Throvgh miste of burning tare ; 

I thought to myself the worid is dark, 
No light nor joy I see; 

Notbing bat tot! and want ie mine, 
And no ove cares for me. 


A *parrow wae twittering at my feet, 
With ite beaut!fal auburn head, 

And it look d at me with dark, mild ¢ yee, 
As it picked up crumbe cf bread, 

Aud it eaid to me, in worde as plain 
At the words of a bird could be, 

~ Im only 4 eparrow, a worthless bird, 

But the dear Lord cares for me.”’ 


A '\ly wae growing beside the hedge 
Beautiful, tall and white, 

Aud it ehone through the glossy leaves of green 
Like an ange! clothed In light; 

And it said to me, ae it waved its head 
Un the brec zee sof: and free, 

‘I'm only a lily, a useless flower, 

But the Master cares for me."’ 


Then it seemed that the hand of the loving Lord 
Over my head wae iaid, 
And He #a'd to me, * O faithlers child, 
Wherefore art thou dismayed * 
I clothe the lilic#, I feed the birds, 
I see the sparrows fall, 
Nothing escapee my watc bfal eye-- 
My kindness is over all.’ 
— Wood's Magazine 
-@e- 


The True Womau. 
BY ELIZA DUPUY. 


The true woman may be dark, brown or fair ; 
plain in feature, or ‘ovely as a dream. It matteis 
not, she always carries with her the power of 
yoodness, and the light that shines through her 
features is a radiant halo that brightens even into 
the perfect day to which she looks with unwaver- 
ing faith and trust. She walks through the world 
as the Una of existence, contracting no stain 
from its impurities, though her hand is ever 
stretched forth to the fallen to enable them to 
arise once more, and walk before the world in in- 
tegrity and usefulness. Her daily life is an 
illustration of all that is gentle and lovable in 
our imperfect nature. Noble descent, high culture 
and elegant surroundings, may or may not be 
hers; but she is true to herself in any and every 
position. She affects nothing, for she is superior 
to pretense of every kind, and the utterances of 
her lips are the truthful exponents of her thoughts. 
Sincerity, benevolence, and forbearance, are her 
watchwords, and conscientiously does she abide — 
by their teachings. 

The true woman may, and often does have her 
foibles, but she strives to conquer them, and 


assimilate to the idea of true womanhood that | 


exists in her mind; her life is a struggle to over- 


come evil with good, and in a degree she accom- | 


plishes it. Those who come within her sphere 
unconsciously yield to the softening iufluences 
she wields over them; the turbulent grow quiet, 


the morose brighten up, and the saddened heart 
clings to her as to the stay of existence. 
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Ah! such women are scattered high and low 
through all the walks of life, and a blessing and 
a joy they are to it! Without such strong yet 
gentle spirits, the world would retrograde on the 
path of civilization ; it is their influence which 
acts as the conservative principle in the madden- 
ing whirl of life, and brings back man to the 
central point of his existence—his home, and the 
harmonizing ties that are found there. 

As a wife, her price is above rubies, for she 
brings peace, kindness, and tender lovingness of 
nature to crown the marriage altar. The orange 
blossoms of the bride ripen into golden fruitage, 
and many are the glad hearts that partake of its 
abundance. Her happiness she freely shares 
with her friends; her sorrows are sacred to her 
own heart, and to her heavenly father above does 
she take them for comfort and renewed hope. 

The children God gives to her she neither 
regards as puppets to ‘be dressed and exhibited, 
nor as little vessels of wrath to be managed and 
worried into a morose or dissipated maturity. 
She knows that if sunshine is necessary to the 
development of the flowers of the field, cheer- 
fulness is also a necessity to the human blossom ; 
and her children are trained to feel that a “soul 
at peace with itself” is the only condition of 
earthly happiness. 

Of such a woman it may indeed be said— 

“Her children arise and call her blest; 
Her husband, and he also praiseth her.” 


Improved Stock, Implements, &c, 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, intending to sell or rent a large por- 


‘tion of his farm, and to reduce greatly the number of 


head of stock owned by him, will SELL AT AUCTION, 
in the course of the Spring of 1874, probably about Ist 
April, a number of Jersey Herd-Book Bulla, Cows and 
Heifers, a Devon Bull and several Cows, a thorough-bred 
Stallion, a Trotting Stallion and a half-bred Percheron 
Stallion, several Horses, Colts and Mules. Also a lot of 
Farming Implements, Wagons, Harness, &c., &c. 

Catalogues will be published some weeks in advance 
of the day that shall be appointed for the sale, and will 
be forwarded to applicants. 


J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville, Baltimore wate Md. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN SILVER SPRUCE, 


The Most Beautifa! Tree in America; 


Round Cactus, 
Mountain Sur flower, 
Painters’ Brush, , 
Pike’s Peak Columbine, 
AND OTHER 
Rocky Mountain Specialties. 
For deecriptive Catalogue and Price List of Seed, address 


LANDIS & FEGAN, 


Denver, CoLornapo. 


feb Special Rates to Nurserymen and Dealers. 
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Baltimore Markets, Jan. 26. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 

Breadstuffs.— Flour—Market dal), but prices main- | 
tained. Howard St. Super, .25; do. common to | 
fair Extra, $6.50@6.75 ; do. goud w choice do., $7@7.2%: | 
do. Family, $7.4%@9.50. Uhie and Indiana Super, $5.50 
@6.2%; do. commun to fair Extra, $6.50@6.75; do. good | 
tu choice do., $7@7.25; do. Family, $7.5 @9; City Mills | 
Super, $6@6.60; do. low to medium Extra, $7(@8; do. | 
Kio brands do., $8.75@9. City Fancy brands, $11. Fine 
Flour, $4.50@5.25. Kye Fiour, $4.75@5.25. Corn Meal, 
Ciy Mille, $4.50; Western, $3.50. 

Wheat.— Market quiet and firm. We quote choice | 
white. 195 cts.; fair te prime do., 1T5@185 cte.; choice 
amber, 193@196 cte.; good tv prime red, 17t@180 cts. 

Corn.—Uall. Southern white, 78@32 cts.; yellow, 78 
@3icte. Western mixed, 83@54 cts. 

Rye.—Sready, with saies of prime at 98@100 cts. 

PS i ~ dees Good Southeru, 57@60 cts; Western, 57 
a Cte. 

Broom Corn.—Demand fair. Common red, 6@7 
cts.; good medium green, &@S¥% cts.; prime barl, iia 
10% cle. per ib 

Cotten.—Dall. Sales slow. Prices range about as 
fo.iowse: Good middiing, 184 @14 cts.; strict goud ordi- 
nary, 144 @14% cts.; low middling, 14% @15 cte.; mid- 
dling, 15% (@16 cts. 

Dairy Products. — Butter—Md. and Pa. rolls, 28@ | 
30 cts.; Western roils, 2@%4 cte.; do. tabs, 30@35 cents. 
Cheese— Western, 15@ 1545; Eastern, 154 @16 cte. | 

May and Straw. Pa. hay, commun to good, $20@ | 
22; prime to choice, $23@24. Cecil Co., Md., $<4@w. 
Vat Straw, $14@15. Rye Straw, $16@17. 

Live Stock.—Begf Cattle—Marwet dull; receipte 
goud. Best on sale, 5X¥@7 cts; geverally rated fi:st- 
clase, 4% @5% cts.; medium quality,4@4 cte.; ordinary 
thio steers, oxen and cows, 3% (@4 cts. 

Hogs,—Demand fair and prices maintained. Corn- 
fed huge we quote at 74 @7X% cts., and atill-f.d at Ti 
cts., net. 

Sheep.— Market dull. Fairto good,4%@5cts.; extra, 
64@/ Cle , grees. Stock sheep, $2@3 per head. 

Molasses. — Muscovado, «1@25 cis.; Porto Rico, 28@ 
55 cts.; New Orieans, 60@i5 cis. Syrupe—Calvert, 6: 
cts.; Chesapeake, 42@45 cts.; Canton, 2528 cts. in hhde. 
and bbie. 

Mill Feed.—City Mills Brownstuff, 2(@22 cts. per 
bush.; do. Middlinge, 2:@26 ctw. for iight, 45 cts. fur 
heavy. 

Onions - $6 per bb! 

Potatoes — Maine Jacksons, at wharf, $1 per bush.; 
Early Kose, from store, $3.25 a3 5U “q bbi. 

Plaster.—?#1.75 per bbi, of 320 ibs. 

Bulk Shoulders, 7 


Provisions.—Market firm. 
Cte.; Kid Sides, 84 cts.; Clear Rib Sides, 8% cis.; Bacon 
Shoulders, 7k @8 cts.; Clear Rib Sides, 9% cis.; Hams, 
12@18 cts.; Messe Pork, $16.50; Lard, 9X cte. 

Kice.—Active. Carolina, 84@8% cts.; Rangoon, 7X 


cts. 

Salt.—Ground A!um, $1.45@1.55; Fine, $2.35@2.45 
per sack: Turke Island, 35@45 cte. per bashel. 

Seeds.—OUrchard Grass, $1.50 per bush.; Ky. Blue 
Grase, $2 per busb.; Red Top, $4.50 per bag of 50 ibs.; 
meas $3.50@4.62 per bueh.; Ciover, $5.75.46.25 per 

aeh. 

Tobacco.—Very quiet. We quote Maryland, frosted, 
$4@5; sound common, $5@6; gvod common, $6@9.5); 
miadling, $1@8; good to fine red, $9@12. Virginia, 
common to guud lugs, $5@7: common to medium leaf, 

7@8; fair to goud leaf, ¢9@10; selected (shipping), 


suis 
iskey.—Dall. $1.02. 

Wool.—Market very dull. Washed, 45@48 cts.; un- 
washed, free from burrs, 25@30 cts.; unwaehed, burry, 
15@20 cte. 
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- NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Massey & Hudson. - Plants by Mail. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory. Carada Victor Tomato. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory.—F¥ottier’s Early Cabbage. 

U. L. Oudesluys.—Germat Potash Salts. 

Dufur & Co.—O;namental Wire Work. 

Thos. W. Levering & Sons.—Grass and Clover Seeds. 

J. Howard McHenry.—improved Stuck, Implements, 
&c., for sale. 

Landis & Fegan.— Rocky Mountain Floral Specialties. 

Smith & Curlett.—Scap and Candle Works. 

C. 8. & D. B. Frey.—Ground Piaeter. 

Geo. Page & Co.—Steam Boilers and Engines, and Cir- 
cular Saw Mills. 

Watton, Whann & Co.—Whann’s Super-Phoephate. 

Dr. H. Schroder.—Grape Vines. 

Ran Peters.—Early Beatrice Peach. 

Rand Peters.—Apple Treee. 

American tarmer Ofice.—Jvb Printing of all kincs. 

W. A. Myers.—Exgs for sale. 

Northern Central Railway.—Great Penna. Routes. 

Reip & Son.—Tin-ware and House-keeping Articles. 

£. 5 Hal ck. -Field, Garden and Flower Seeds. 

C. W. Burgess & Sons.—Guanoe of al; kinds. 

Jno. 8. Reese & Vo.—Soluble Pacific Guano. 

Geo. Dugdale & Co.—Excellenza Fertilizer. 

J.J. Turner & Co.—Tw Cotton Planters. 

J. Bolgiano & Son.—Seeds. 
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Patmnamue Boaters A letter from the United 
Kiates Comminsioner at Vienna announces that the 
Emperor of Austria has created Thaddeus Pair- 
banks, of #t. Johnsburg, Vt.. the inventor of the 
Fairbank Beales, o Knight of the Imperial Order 
of “Vrancia Joseph This is w rare testimonial 
to the value of American inventive genius; but 
when the immense value of a reliable and standard 
weighing machine to the commerce of the entire 
civilized world i# considered, it is one fully 
merited 


PIS VYOUSG BULIA FOR BALE. 

We expect to have for eale in the spring s remarkab'y 
fine young AYHSHIKE BULL. Aleo sume fine young 
JSEMPEY ELLLA. Addrem 
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val —_—- “a we Cc“ 
Fottler's Karly Drumhead 
otuiers Marly Vrumnead. 
. 

Farmere and Gardeners, you all need thie Cabbage tor 
two feneone: lat, ecaneer itle the earlleet of all the diam- 
hend varietios: 2d, ber anee «very plant on an acre will 
make a large and eolicdl head, yeed of my own growing 
ent portonid by me for fete. perpackage, Th cte. per oz, 
Ph. perth, My ead Cnrntoune free to all appileante, 
fab it JAMES J. 1, GHEGOKMY. Marblehead, Maar, 


LAND MUST BE CLEARED 


To makeroom for my immense rpring plant ng. The 
beat opportunity ever offered to there who Want bo plant 


Apples, | now «ffer 
200,000 No. | APPLE TREES, 


three yeare old wix towivht feet bi, h, thrifty stock, all 
warranted true to name, Thin etoce moet be rold as 
above, to clear the laud, I therefore offer tt as follows, 
at one-third the usual retall price 
12 conte eoch, 810 per hundred, 40) per thousand. 

Ordere by mall will recelve promp! attention 

Catalogues of Apples and other Fraite sent free on 
application. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nav eerire, 
Witmington, Det. 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap & Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sta. 


fev 
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EXTRA EARLY PEAS, MAR- 
ROWFAT PEAS, BEANS, 
EARLY EGYPTIAN BEET, 
KOHL-RABI, EGG PLANT, 
PEPPER, CAULIFLOWER, 
LETTUCE, SPINACH and other SEEDS 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSE AND FLOWLR SEEDS. 


J. BOLCIANO & SON, 
28 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Karly Beatrice Peach 
RIPENS FULLY TWO WEEKS EARLIER 


THAN ANY OTHER KNOWN VARIETIES 
OF PEACH. 





This variety bas been well tested in large orchards, 
and bhandrede of bushels of thie variety put on our mar- 
ket in 1872 end 1874, and on thie, the severest test it 
could have, it has proved even better than all that has 
been claimed for it. It i# full two weeks earlier than 
Hale's Early, and free from rot, and the Commission 
Merchanteof Philadelphia and New York not only say 
it is one of the earliest and beet peaches, but one of the 
best shipping peaches that goes on these markets, and 
brings more than double the price of any other peach. 

I aleo offer 12 other new and well-tested early and late 
peaches, which will make the season for shipping some 
four weeks longer. By planting my new late varieties 
the canuing-house cau run from one to two weeks 
longer. 

Price List sent free. with testimonials and deecription, 
showing exact rotation tothe ripeniny of all the new 
and popular kinds from early to late, so that all can 
plant that they may ebip every day from first to last of 
ripening. Address 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 


feb-2t Wilmington, Del. 


Guano! Guano! 
Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 
166 North Gay Street, Baltimore, 


DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
PHOSPHATES, &c., and 


FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 
(er Mexican Guano a Specialty, 


Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the #a!isfaction expreseed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizere farnished by us, we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 

@@ Country Produce bought and sold. 

@@ Also, GROCERIES UF ALL KINDS. 


feb-ly 
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GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


Machinists and Founders. 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 

No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 


feb-ly 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Dark Brahmas, 
Light Brahmas, 
Buf Cochins, 
W. F. Black Spanish, | *e** »ertee 
White Leghorns, 


New Oxford, Adams 
County, Pa. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Eggs | 


86 per doz. feb-1t 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will mail upon application their 
NEW CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE AND 
jan-2t AGRICULTURAL SEEDS FOR 1874. 


TotheSeed Trade, 


TRADE LIST, FOR DEALERS ONLY, 
mailed to applicants, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 





jan 2t 


am —- load 


TATOGU: 


— 


~S 





My bueinees is to supply what every farmer of expe- 
rience is most »uxious tu get. perfectly reliable Vegetable 
and Flower Seed. With this object in view, besides 
prpecting, many varicties from reliable growers in 
France, England and Germany, I grow a hundred and 
fifty kinds of vegetabie eced on my four seed farms, 
right under my own eye. Around all of these I throw 
the protection of the three warrants of my Catalogue. 
Of new vegetables I make a specialty, having been the first 
to introduce the Hubbard and Marbichead Squashes, the 
Marbiehead Cabbages, and a score of o'hers. My Cata- 
logue containing numerous fine engravings, taken from 
photographs, sent free to all. 


jan-4t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maes. 


WA. MYERS, | 





SAUL’S NURSERIES, 
PLANT AND SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Early Beatrice, Early Louise and Karly Rivers, the 
earliest Peaches known, with all the standard varieties. 
Beurre d’Aseumption, Souvenir de Congress and other 


| pew Pearse, with a large stock of the leading kinde, 


etandardseand dwarfs. 
Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Grape Vines, &c 
Small Fruits, Currante, Gooseberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

An immense stock of new, rare and beautiful plants, 
a new Catalogue of which wil! be published in February, 
with a colored plate, mailed free to all my customers—to 
others, price 10 cents—a plain copy to all appl:cants free. 


VECETABLE SEEDS 


| Of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by myself or 


epecialiy for me, or my importations. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Being extensively engaged in importing and growing 
new and rare plants, copsequently my facilities for seed 
saving are unequaled. The following catalogues, with 
others. now ready. Mailed free: 

No. 1.—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultura! and Flower 
Seeds. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of new, rare and beautiful Plants. 

JOHN SAUL, 
jan-3t Washington City, D. C. 


J no, Ww. Wilson & Sons, 





LUMBER 
Saa Tvaid 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Handrails, Newels, Balusters, and other 
Building Materials—-on hand at reduced prices. 
333 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, 


Corner Croes st. [eep-ly] BALTIMORE, MD. 








= 





LRA SS SATE ARTERIES a Risk 


AS 3 PUNTER ET ane. Make 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 
Washington, Richmond, 
ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





te Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to de-tination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets suld and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


ED. 8. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 
Gen’! Parsenger Ag't. Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
B. & P. and N. C. R. R’ds. Penneylvania R. R. 
SAMUEL T. DeFORD, JR., 
feb Southeastern Agent. 





POINTS. 


1,000.000 GRAPE VINES. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST ina America forsale. No 
| One dare underseli me. Concord, one year old, $25 per 
| 1,000; select, $85; two years old, $40; extra select, on! 
$45 per 1,000. Delaware, Eumelon, Martha, Hartford, 
Norton, Virginia, Cynthiana, Diana, lona, Rogers, and 
all other varieties, very cheap. and Peonies; 
| Currant, Gooseberry. Raspberry, Blackberry and Straw- 
berry ; Peach, Pear, Pium and Cherry Trees, The cheap- 
| <8’. Address Dr. H. SCH RODER, Bioomington, Ill. 1t 





Canada Victor Tomato! 


| 
| I invite the attention of the public to extracts from 
more than a score cf letters io my Catalogue for 1874, 
from Farmers and Gardeners in various States, who 
raised this New Tomato for the fir-t time last season. 
| Theee letters are all emphatic in their praises of the 
| Canada Victor Tomato: 1st, for its surpaesing earliness ; 
| 2d, for its excellent quality, and for ite uniform 
solidity. I now offer to the public, Seed saved from se- 
lected specimens only, at 15 cts. per package and $1.50 per 
ounce. My Seed Catalogue free to all applicants. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


| feb-2t 
ALFRED H. REIP. - J HENRY REIP. 
REIP & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and Japanned Tin Ware, 


Anddealets in Wooden Ware and Housekeeping Articles- 
Agents for the Downer Mineral Sperm Vil. 
335 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


feb-ly 


Short-Horns 


| FOR SALE. 





Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations. I am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHORT-HORNS of either sex. I am now ueing in 
my Herd the *Batee”’ Ball “Sixth Earl of Oxford” 9984; 
the pure Booth Ball ‘Royal Briton” (27.351), the Booth 
Bull “Lord Abraham” 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor 6.969. This g ves me a combination of the best 
SHORT-HORN biood in the world. I have Calves the 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 17,931; 
8,795; Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c. 

I also breed BERKSHIRE PIGS, and have some 
very superior young Pigs for sale. I can ship animals to 
any part of the country with ease, as my farm is on the 
Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from Baltimore, 
and all way trains stop directly at my place 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all pertons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 


Muirkirk, Prince George's Co., Md. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. 


Ferrets, for Rat catching, from imported stock, price $10 
each, or $20 per pair, boxed and delivered at Express 
Office. Apply to 


Plantagenet 





CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
_my-12t Muirkirk, Prince George’s Co., Md. 


PATTERSON DEVONS. 


Having on hand a euperi-r lot of young 
RGR nevoxs from 6 to 18 months old, 





from 
the Patterson Herd, I am prepared to fill orders 
at reasonable prices. 

8. T. C. BROWN 


oct-6t Sy kesville, Maryland. 
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WIRE RAILING 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS 


DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 
Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, tron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


DEALER IN 


FRENCH BURR, ESOPUS & OTHER 
MILL STONES, BELTING, 


SMUT MACHINES AND MILE-MAGHINERY, Ete 


Prices Low and Goods Unexcelled. 
Parties in want of MILL FURNISHING GOODS will consult their interest by 
sending for my Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
Also, Genenel Agent for the World-Renowned 


BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER, 
Sweepstakes Thresher and Cleaner, 
HACERSTOWN WHEEL HORSE RAKE, 


CLOVER HULLER, Etc. 
nov-6t No. 35 North St., Baltimore, Md. 


E. D. HALLOCK, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER 


No. 172 West Pratt Street, Baltimore. 


The Subscriber would reepectfally inform the Farmers, Gardeners, and the Trade, that he bas now in store a 
complete stock of SEEDS of all varieties suited to this market, selected with care, which he offers at wholesale 
and retali, in quantities to suit, on as liberal terms as any other reliable house. He solicits an examination of bis 
stock, and is confident in his ability to give satisfaction. He will be suoplied with a choice selection of Flower 
ry Mr. Jamzs Vick, Florist, Rochester, N. Y., for sale at his Catalogue Priees. XX EARLY KENT PEAS 

alty. 
COE’S AMMONIATED BONE PHOSPHATE, Price $50, Cash, per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
GR@"SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Supply on hand, and for sale by 


E. D. HALLOCK, 172 West Pratt St. 
feb-It Bet. Maltby House and Light St. 
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sG-NOW READY FOR MAILING. 
OUR NEW PRICH LIST 


FOR 1874, 
AND REVISED LIsTs oF 


One Dollar Selections of Plants by Mall 


Embracing a much greater variety of plants than the selections which proved so 
popular last spring, and of which we mailed thousands to every State and 
Territory of the United States, as well as to Canada and New 
Brunswick ; and which were received in good order at all 
points from Key West to Vancouver, and from 
San Diego to St. John, N. Brunswick. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 


FLORISTS, 
LISTS FREE. feb 1t Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK!!! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Fs oy gt Miele Lenk yy cok 5 apd Ne a. $8,300,000. 


ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINCS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 











Address 











Every Policy shows its cash surrender value at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE. 

ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death. Premium $88.23. Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.13 LESS than the amount paid in. 

Payable at Death or 75—Age 40, $1000. Premium $34.01. Cash surrender value at end of second 
year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 

("We respectfully call the attention of the public to the above card, and can assure them that 
no other Company offers so great an inducement for the investment of their.money where so large 
a return is guaranteed, and brings Lire INSURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 

Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 
signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


nov-ly WH, EB. BROWN & C0., Gen’l Agents, 22 Second St., Baltimore. 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
Wo. 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Agents. 
|g «sR AP ee Oe Pee A) ESL re ae 81,000,000. 








The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and the annual increase of its 
eonsumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thousands of 
tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase of the pro- 
ducts of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers, 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, and 
look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on Capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 


Price in Baltimore $50 per ton 2,000 Ibs. 
feb 6t 3 JOHN S. REESE & CO. 








THE 


Old Established Depot for Standard 
FERTILIZERS. 


—_-.- <p -* oe -——~—~—“‘“‘“si<i‘ 


EXCHLLENZA 


SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


Unsurpassed for all Spring Crops. 
Price $50 per Ton in Baltimore. 


EXCELLENZA 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER, 


The BEST of alt Tobacco Fertilizers. 
Price 860 per Ton in Baltimore. 


We sell also other standard brands of SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE as well as BONE DUST. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


feb-3t 44 Post Office Avenue, Baltimore. 
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GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 


Imported directly fromthe mines, of best quality, and put up in extra strong 
linen bags. They contain the essential properties of 


WOOD ASHES, AND NO SAND OR DIRT, 


are valuable for all erops, and for Grass; especially adapted for Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Fruit Trees, and Grapes. The KAINIT imported by me is calcined and ground, 
and contains 30 to 32 per cent. Sulphate Potash, and the MURIATE POTASH is 
80 per cent strength. They are CHEAPER than any other Fertilizers. 

For sale at lowest prices for Cash by 


feb-3t CHAS. L. OUDESLUYS, 67 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


—_—_——< &? + - > ws 


HANN’S 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


THE GREAT FERTILIZER 


On COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO, WHEAT, RYE, and on all the staple crops of 
the country. It has produced unexampled results. In competition with other 
Fertilizers it has excelled them all, and achieved for itself a reputation of being 
one of the most reliable manures in the market, 


Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate 
Is not a mere temporary stimulant, but an active and lasting manure, showing its 
beneficial effects throughout several seasons. Farmers who have been disap- 
pointed in the use of other Fertilizers are invited to give WHANN’S a trial along- 
side of any manure in the market. Whann’s Raw Bone Super-Phosphate is manu- 
factured only by Watton, Whann & Oo., Wilmington, Del. For sale at their stores, 
No. 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 203 West Front Street, Wilmington, Del. 
No. 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 

feb-8t And For Sale by Local Dealers throughout the country. 


SOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kindsof Job Printing can be executed with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness. Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 

















Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same executed through this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
TERMS CASH. Address 


AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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- PHOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS. 
55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Commission Merchants & Dealers in Seeds 


HAVE ON HAND 
Clover, Sapling or English Clover, Timothy, Orchard 
and Herds Grass, 


feb-3t AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS. 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 





aut 


Th THTLL ii 


Wows VVYSTY 





This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 


Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 


The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to_families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 


The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
PALTIMORE, Mp. [nov-ly] _ 
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TO COTTON GROWERS AND TRUCKERS! 





Composed of 800 pounds No. 1 Peruvian Guano and 1,200 pounds of Bones dissolved in Sul- 
pam Acid, Potash and Soda, forming the most universal crop-grower and concentrated durable 
‘ertilizer ever offered to the farmer, combining all the stimulating properties of Peruvian Guano, 
and the ever-durable fertilizing qualities of Bones. Adapted for all soils and crops, and in fine dry 
for Sowing and Drilling in with the Seed. The most prominent farmers of Maryland and 
Virginia, after fifteen years’ experience with “EXCELSIOR,” pronounce an application of 100 
pounds per acre, canel tn 200 to 300 pounds of any other Fertilizer sold. (4§~UNIFroRMITY oF 
QUALITY GUARANTEED BY MANUFACTURERS. 
(@~ Look out for imitations and counterfeits. The popularity of Excelsior has induced 
unscrupulous parties in this and other cities to copy our trade-mark, and resort to other dishonorable 
means to sell their worthless compounds. Price $60 per Ton. 


fe. J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE NEW CLIFTON FRUIT CRATE 


AND VEGETABLE CRATE, 
Ws THE BEST THING KNOWN FOR TRANSPORTING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. <7 


Will supersede all other articles used for these purposes. 
Awarded First Premium and Diploma at Md. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Diploma at Frederick Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Medal at Va. State Fair, 1873. 
First Premium and Medal at Maryland Institute, 1873. 


sae The Crates, and also State, County, Farm and Individual Rights, for Sale by 


rot W.A. BRYANT & CO.,126 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


THEE 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different ahades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead Paint. It is soldonly by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

#* Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 


eine 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No.1 GROUND PLASTER. 


c.S.& E. B, FREY, 


No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorng, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay the 
HicHest CasH Price 


ee eee 
THORNBURG & M’GINNIS’ 
LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER, 


PATENTED 1873. 

This machine chip manures, fine barn-yard 
mannres, and broadcasts lime, plaster, as hes and enper-phos- 
phates; and also drills the same in rows any desired dir- 
tance apart, taking at a time, at rates of any 
quantity per acre down low as one bushel. It aleo 
broadcasts emal! grains with fertilizers on lands t-o rough 
for the drill. 


feb 
12t 


epreads 


two rows 


as 


© 
THORNBURG & McGINNIS, 


aug-ly Willow Grove Springs, Woodetock, Va. 


RAST CHESTER NURSERIES. 
FRUIT TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL TRE 
BEDDING PLANTS, &e. 


Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries and 
other Small Fruits 











HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
J. W. COBURN & CO. 
mar-tf East Chester, N. Y. 





S. E. TURNER & CO. 


| 


STATIONERS anp BLANK BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Dealers in WRITING, PRINTING ANID WRAPPING 
PAPERS, ENVELOPES, TWINES, BAGS, &c., &c. 
No. 3 S. Charles Street, 


July-ly BALTIMORE, Mp. 





REWAR WY 
For any tare «f Biind, 
Bleeding, Itching or Ul- 
cerated Piles, that CE- 
BING’S PiLE REMEDY 
fuls tocure. Prepared 


(l ies yrevaly to cure Piles 


yj area ‘Bold by all Drugitiet-. Price gi 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse mn Calle rOWwUEr. 


pit aration, long and fare 
une ywn, will the oughly re-inv 
broken down and low-spirit 1 | orses, 
by strengthening and cleans ng the 


stomach and intestines. 
preventive of all diseases 
LUNG 


it is a sure 
: incident to this animal, s: 

FEVER. GLANDERS YELLOW 

WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DISs- 








TEMPER, FEV} FOUNDER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
ENERGY, &c Its use improves 


retitc— 


the wind, increases the a) 
gives asmooth and glozsy sk 
transforms the miserab! 
intoa fine-looking and «pi 





eepers of Cows this prepara- 
valuable. It is a su: i 
igainst Rinderpest . Hollow 
Re It has been proven by 
y act tual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk +" cream twenty 
percent. and make : tter firm 
and sweet. In Re ittle, it 
gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, an ‘d makes 
them thrive much faster. 












In all diseases of Swine, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 
the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
asa specific. By putting from one- 
half a paper to a paper in a barrel of @ 
swill the above diseases will be eradi 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
cure for the Hog Cholera. 


. DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the United States, ( Canadas and South America 


talian Bees, 


IMPORTED =aD HOME-BRED. 
Send for Circular. B. J. PECK, Linder, N. J. 
USE AUTOMATIC BEE FREDERS. mar-ly 











Wm. Stuart SYMINGTON. 


TuHos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 


SY MINGTON BROS. 


& CO. 


OIL VITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, 


Office, 44 South Street, 


} Baltimore. 
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THE TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Taylor's Rotary Engine, 
(PATENTED. MARCH 26, 1873.) 

Tbis Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The smali space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLIS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


At oe to any mill site. Built out of the dest material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in a® kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—lIts separating the straw from the grain is perfect. It bas no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles. which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs ligh/er than auy machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior. 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
Will spread LIME, PLASTER. ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WIII spread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of borses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal in the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WooD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY: &c., &c. 


We also sell THE EXCELSIOR PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINE. Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, conse- 
quently using dry steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricul- 
tural Engine in the market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular 
Boilers, all sizes. REAPERS, MOWERS, &c. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAKS. AGENTS WANTED. 


Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jan-ly Westminster, Mad. 
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 $OLUBLE 
SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


In again offering our Soluble Sea Island Guano to the agriculturist, we can but reiterate what 
we have said on former occasions, that we have spared no expense in obtaining the views and expe- 
rience of the best chemical talent of Europe and America; and our life-long occupation in the 
Fertilizing business enables us, we claim, to afford the Planter an advantage that but few can offer. 
We obtain our material in all their purity from the slaughtering establishments of the West, and by 
direct importations from Europe, which a:e most thoroughly dissolved and combined as our experience 
teaches, affording the most soluble and efficient source of plant food in its most concentrated;form, and 
without the slightest probability of loss, as is the case with articles containing ammonia in a volatile 
form. Our Guano, appertaining closely to stable manure in its action, must pass through the same 
process of decomposition, absorbing the same moisture, and evolving the same gases, is necessarily 
an effective fertilizer—as every Planter can testify to the value of such manure. 


Opinion of Prof. P. B. WILSON, late assistant to the great 
German Chemist BARON J. VON LIEBIG. 


Chemical Laboratory, No. 30 Second Street, Baltimore, 
November 29th, 1872. 














Messrs. R. W. L Rastn & Co., 

Gentlemen :—The succets attending the experiments made with the Soluble Sea Island Guano 
have clearly demonstrated that the views expressed to youin my letter in January last have been 
fully confirmed 

lst. The importance of having the bone phosphate of lime as completely decomposed as possible 
by converting it intosoluble phosphate, presenting the plant its food in so acceptable a form that, not- 
withstanding drought and the want of other chemical and physical influences in the soil, the vitality 
and strength cf the roots are pot overtaxed either in decomposing the insoluble constituents enter- 
ing them as food elements, or extending their growth beyond natural limits in seeking nourishment, 
thereby impairing the yield of fruit or seed as may belong to the nature of the plant. 

2d. That you have presented a fertilizer stimulating the plant as needed with the constituents of 
such a character and chemical] combination as to retain tle moisture of the soil; and during excessive 
droughts, such as we have just passed through, to absorb it from the atmosphere and retain the bene- 
ficial effects of nitrates and carbonates of ammonia in the dews, when fertilizers into which Peruvian 
Guano enters as a component must fail from excessively stimulating the plant by forcing a vigorous 
and succulent growth, composed almost entirely of carbon and water, with an absence of the proper 
mineral constituents to give strength and vitality to the plant to mature 

By a strict adherence to chemical laws you have obtained a fertilizer which not only presents the 
crop with its constituents in the most acceptable form ready for assimilation, but counteracts and 
compensates for many of the deficiencies to complete development occasioned by protracted drought. 


Respectfully, etc., 
PP. B. WILSON, 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Send for Circulars containing opinions of Prof. Augustus Volicker, of Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, and others of equal prominence, and Certificates of Farmers who have used the Guano 
for years. 


Animal Matter and Pure Ground Bones, German Potash Salts of our own 
Importation in Store and for Sale 


R. W.L. RASIN & CO., 


No. 32 South Street, 
wale BALTIMORE. 
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THOS: NORRISXE SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 


WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS-—mcest approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN-—Pnice $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS the best—$40. 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 








CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 


We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELEY RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


W. A. W00D'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good ag; if not. superior to, amy othersyin use>) The above Machines 
have taken more’RIRST PREMIUMS {nthis country and.in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant, Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
may-ly 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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KELLER PATENT GRAIN, SEED AND 
FERTILIZER DRILL. 


We call the especial attention of all desirous of purchasing a drill this season to the above, and assure them 
that it is as its name implies—*The Best.” 

We claim it for Superiority :—1st,—In point of operation, being perfectly accurate in the distribution of Grain, 
Seed and Fertilizers. 2d,—In principle of Construction. 3d,—In Material. 4th,—In Finish. 5th,—In Simplicity 
and Ease of Management. 6th,—In Durability. 

It has the “Keller Patent Sowing Arrangement,” which is the only perfect force-feed made, and sows any 
quantity of Seed desired with accuracy. 

Has Spring Hoes, and drills among stumps, stones, roots, and rough and uneven ground without interruption 
in its working arrangement, and with equal regularity under all circumstances. 

Is regulated to sow either shallow or deep, and changeable by Lever, either straight or zig-zag, while in 
motion. The Patent Axle renders it the most steady and easiest running Drill, and it is at the same time self- 
sreasing. 

° The Guano Attachment is perfect in every respect, with Reverse Feeders and Stirrers, works with perfect 
accurateness and guaranteed not to choke, adhere or pack. Grass Seed Attachment is placed behind the drill and 
hoes, hence no interference with the even distribution of the seed. 

We solicit an examination of this Drill by all who intend buying. 

Have also the Empire Thresher and Cleaner, with most approved Sweep Power, for 6,8 and10 horses. Steam 
Threshers and Portable Engines, Double-geared Railway Powers with Patent Governor; Combined Peerless 
Thresher and Cleaner. Also, Hickok Patent Portable Cider Mill and Presses, Hutchinson's Wine Mill and Press, 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements generally, Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 
sept-ly 41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 





JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


SS 


55 cH Ree ato 


Light street, 


BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND. & 


te The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 
PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUR- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 


SIMPLE, STRONG AND DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE’S NECK. Extras and repairs constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 
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Neasonable Agricultural Implements & Machinery 
R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORG, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


AND 


Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Garden and Field Seeds, <kc., 


OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE STOCK OF 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the coming Harvest, 











The “Advance Mower” or “Improved Monitor,”’ 


The simplest, strongest and most efficient Mower in the country. 


The “New Yorker” Self-Rake Reaper and 
Mowsr and Reaper only. 


Reapers of the most approved and Improved Patterns always on 
hand. 


ITHICA SULKY SELF-DISCHARGING HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, the best in use 
“PHILADELPHIA” HAND AND HORSE MOWERS, 
ROGERS’ PATENT HARPOON HORSE HAY RAKE. 
“BUCKEYE” SULKY CULTIVATOR, for Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 
SINCLAIR'S SOUTHERN IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, 
HAY TEDDERS, most approved patterns. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROWS, for cultivating Corn, &c. 


Also an unusually large and varied stock of well known and 
thoroughly tested MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS, which we 
guarantee to give satisfaction to Farmers and Planters. 


mR. SINCLAIR & Co., 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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MACKENZIE BROS. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





BESTABLISHED 1885. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 


STERLING 


2 Every attention paid to neatness and durability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. 
Hair Braicing in al! ite varieties. 


repaired by experienced workmen. 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Fine Watches 
Orders attended to with deepstch. dec-ly 


~ 





WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 


FOR IT. 


CLOT 


WE HAVE OVER $100,000 tn MEN’S anv BOY’S 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


ce And we cannot afford to carry them. 


ey + 


300d times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 


Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


J. 22. SZ Ce CA. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 


dec—ly 


BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 





BRAHMA CHICKENS. 


For sale a few paira or trios of DARK BRAHMA 
FUWLS and a few EXTRA COCKS; also,af w prire or 
trios of LIGHT BRAHMA FUWLS and a few EXTRA 
COCKS, bred from choice fowls. 

HN M. CRIFFITH, | 

41 and 43 N. Pxaca Street, | 

BALTIMORE. | 

EGGS from either of the above for sale. jan-8t 


CALES.— Every farmer should havea pair of ecales. 

We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 

ounce up to the largeet bay wagon, on very liberal terms, 
at the American Farmer vifice. janu-uf 


| oct-6t 


Pure Essex Pigs, 


Bred from stock which I have recently imported direct 

from England and Canada; also, 

Light Brahma, White Leghorn and Game 
Dominique Fowls, 

Each variety bred from the purest stock in this country, 


and warranted to be first-class in every respect. All for 
sale on reasonable terms for Breeding or Exhibition 


purposes. 
T. J. Wooldridge, M. D., 
French Hay P. O., via Glen Allen, Va. 
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BY’ U LEFFHEL'S 
“Scaces — AMERICAN 
SANDE, B Wii eon 
PATENT SAFETY STEAM Double Turbine Water Wheel 
Zeer 5 t LE ei Power Pledged Equal to 
any Overshot. 


fae 
. WATER i 
—aNARY 


0) 
G AND rio EAM 


ENGINES BOILERS: 


SAW &GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS - 
HANGERS; MANUFACTUREDBY ©VER G,OOO 


| PG OLE, & HUNT, NOW IN USE. 
Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE,M2 °*”’ 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


Rosebank W ius, 


Govanstown, Balt. co., Md. 


iy j 
We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- cA S : df Ah 5~ 
| ww 


tivators to our complete stock of the following: | ace P see & ‘ a el a 
= ae | Aes; imgravings, an olore 

PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. | Plate. Published Quarterly, at 25 Cents a Year. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. | First No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at 


P | same price. Address, JAMES VICK, 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. | Rochester, N. - 


PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with | 


other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. | - RHODODEND RONS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EV ERG REENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of Camellias, Chinese Azaleas and 


choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, and Hardy Evergreens, 


| 
other bedding-out plants. | ° 
id 
75 to 100,000 two and three year old OSAGE | Dec uous Trees and Shrubs, 


ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. with Roses. 


pay ORDERS By MAIL promptly attended to. For Catalogues apply to 
Catalogues for warded on application. | S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


sep-tf W. DP. BRACKENRIDGE, | noy-7t Flushing, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


t.G HEwESs’ 
Ammoniates Lone Super-Dhosphate of Aime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Also, PERUVIAN GUANO, and Bones of all grades. 


july-ly 











Wasmimgten Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


CYRUS CURTISS PRESIDENT. 
Assets January 1, 1873.......s0c0-sscescooeseeseehd,420,200 27 
Liabilities—Cash reserved for Policies, 

$2,913,102 00 
Liabilities for Claims due, 70,141 74 2,983,243 74 


SURPLUS $442,959 53 
PLAN OF BUSINESS. 

Premiums required in Cash. 

Dividends are non-forfeitable and are paid in Caeh. 

Assets are held in Cash. 

Pelicies are paid in Cash. 

The firet question for a prudent man to ask, in determining the 
merita of an Insurance Company, should be: is it trustworthy and 
responsible? The entire history of this Company has shown 
that ite solidity ie unquestioned ; no imputation to the discredit 
of ite management having ever been uttered, 

DAN’L GRANT EMORY, 
Manager for Maryland and District of Columbia, 


my-ly 32} ST. PAUL STREET, BaLtTimore, MD 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY-NETS. 











Wall Papers and Window Shades of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to all 
parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. Venitian 


Blinds made and repaired. 


7 No. 54 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. ra M. PERINE & SONS, 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, . } p en 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, lower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 


Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
CARTERSVILLE, Va: | POTTERIES and SALES RUOM, 
Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, No. 711 & 713 W. BaLTIMORE 8T. 


lying in one of the most desirab) 
Virginia ost desirable regions of Eastern Baltimore, Md. 


Catalogues sent on application. my-tf Fowl! Fountains of al] sizes alwayson hand. mar-12t 
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R. J. BAKER. R. J. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


R. J. BAKER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DYE-WOODS, DYE-STUFFS, 
OIL VITRIOL, 


PURE GROUND BONES AND CHEMICALS, 


FOR MAaAHInNG 


SUPER-PHOSPHATES AND FERTILIZERS, 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 386 and 88 South Charles Street, 
jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFING FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVLOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING. FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices. Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. e 


LHAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house-owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material, making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof. 

FOR DAMP WALLS, as a4 remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly atiended to. 


WILSON & CoO., 


No. 8 Rialto Building, 


63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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MORO PHIL LIP: as 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon its Agricultural vaiue. ‘Thirteen years’ experience has ful y demonstrated to the 
agricultural commanity its Jasting quaiities on all crops, and the introduction of Potash gives it additional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBs. Discount to Dealers. 


PURH PHUINE. 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29, 1860. Manufactured by MORO PHILLIPS. 
PRICK $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discountto Dealers. For eale at Manufacturer's Depots: 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., Philadelphia, Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Ma. 
And by Dealers in general throughout the country. Fongee mailed free on application. 
MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 





Proprietors of the old original 


Hl | Baltimore Burr Mill- 


stone Works, 
Established 1815. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


French Burr and other 
MILLSTON ES 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKER Brann, by the piece or cut to order, and sent by express to any Station or Steamboat or 
Rallroad lines. SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WEST FALLS AVENUE. 


ap-ly'’ NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 











DANA BICKFORD’S THE CHAMPION 


NEW IMPROVED 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE E ARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have | 
been attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and | 
flat web with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand- 


Having selected the new CHAMPION as being the 
| very best and cheapest EARTH CLOSET made, and 
comers the Agency of it, 1 am now ready to furnish 

be public with five styles. 

No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked.at in the light of 


at'tch. It narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of 
stockings to perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and | 
is a Crocheting ae well as Knitting Machine. It makes 
all the intricate fancy stitches of the crocheting-needle 


better than hand-work. It is so simple that a child can | 
operate it, and the rapidity of its work is truly wonder- convenience, comfort and economy, it is far beyond the 


ful—20,000 stitches per minute. water closet, having all the alvantages of the city water 
This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the | closet and none of its disadvantages, being perfectly 

Maryland State Fair, Maryland Institute and Virginia | Without odor. . 

Seats i this Pall, and was the peecee cfonion at | Send for Price-List and Circular to 

all of them. ey are more valuable in the Fam an 

the Sewing Machine. Price $25 and $35. Send for Riess J. A. H AMILTON, 

lars. Agents wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal s 

terms. Address 47 N. Charles Street, 


J.A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland. ° 
may-tf 47 NorntH Cakes Street, Baltimore. | may-tf BALTIMORE. 
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Jom D. MAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 
JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WHOLRESAE AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ly BALTIMORE. 


A. E. WARNER, 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware, Rich Jewelry, 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware. 





Importer and Dealer in 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


No. 135 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FINE BRONZES AND OPERA GLASSES. SOLID SILVER WARE OF OUR 
je—ly OWN MANUFACTURE. 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly. 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 


AND 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOoLunMmbis, 
SALES ROOM No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


bes Repairing and Replating done as soto look equal to new ware. may—ly, 
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STRATTON’S 


GENTS FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Four doors above the old stand and two doors below Noah Walker & Co.'s, 


oct-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 
JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 





gaye” These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also deal in KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dec-ly OFFICE-—27 South street, Baltimore, Md. 





JAMES L. FREY. GEORGE E. BOWERS. 


SAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Feather Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Corner Cuew anp Caro.ine STREETS. 


gas" Old Feather Beds Steamed. §ey"Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 


HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


-_——————_> <> o—_—_ 


Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water: Hydraalic Ma- 
chines, varions patterns, eimple in construction and durable, viz: Steam P umpe, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid Pomps, Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron; Water- 
Wheel Pumps, Water Kame, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 
for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and eatiefactorily done. 

We have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johneon, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. ‘Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eeq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. wae Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq.. Will ‘iam W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Esq., Wm. F. Burns, Esq., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eeq., Messrs. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 
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EHSTABLISHED 1839. 
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TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 





PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


P. O. Box 636. Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 





PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


3ALTIMORE, March Ist, 1873. 
Messrs. Joun Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 
PER CENT. 

Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, . . .....2.2.2.00.020..4 5.44 

Organic Matter, . . oe oe ek Gk ie lahat 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 per cent. , eque al to “Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 

Inorganic Matter, .. ‘ . 55.40 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per ce mt., equal to Bone Phos. of Li ime, 48.35 Sper reent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 


Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. a 
100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
per centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., 

P. B. Witson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
fOr rere tt Agricultural Works, 
mcrae US YORK, Pa. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 





The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, THRESHING MACHINES, 
HORSE POWERS, &c. 

ErORSE [TLPOoOw!TBAHs. 


The Horse Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE POWER, 
‘or Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by thé weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


Improved Railway Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten-- » 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 
(@~ For further particulars, address 


july-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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STANDARD SCALES. 


FATRBANK®S:’ 














VR. Se 


Hay, Stock and Cattle Scales. 


GAT SI { 


The well-earned reputation of our SCALES has induced the makers of imperfect Balances to 
offer them as ‘“‘ Fairbanks’ Scales,” and purchasers have thereby, in many instances, been subject 
to fraud and imposition. If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales they would have 
no occasion to borrow our name. 








sa Buy only the Genuine Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, -wa 
STOCK SCALES, COAL SCALES, HAY SCALES, DAIRY SCALES, PLATFORM SCALES, 
COUNTER SCALES, &e. 





FOR SALE ALSO, ALOWING 
ALARM CASH DRAWER. ilciine 


Till-Tapping Prevented! FAIRBANKS & CO, 


Every Drawer WARRANTED ! 








EVERY MERCHANT > 
SHOULD USE THEM. 
Sold at all Fairbanks’ Scale Warehouses. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


sep-ly No. 166 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 





inal AMERICAN FARNESE. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN and COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
FLETCHER HK. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Bark. 

Consignments of produce, &c., re spectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


20,000 bushels of ASHES on hand. 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
oct-ly No. 45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA, 


A TRUE BIRD GUANO, 
Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts, 


From Orchilla Island in the Carribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela, Lat. 11° 50’ N., Lon. 66° 14’ W. 
Packed in GOOD BAGS, 167 Ibs. each, 12 to the Ton, 
$30 per Ton, Cash. 
B. M. RHODES & CO., Agents for the Sale of Orchilla Guano, 
Office, 82 SOUTH STREET, below Corn Exchange, 


july-ly BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 
Miuriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &e. PLEASE CALL FOR CIRCULARS. 


TATE, MULLER & CoO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


Agents for Dory’s WasHina Macuines, Cucumper Pumps, Montaomery’s WHEaT Fay, 
‘‘Supgprion” Mower anp REAPER, 


No. 2 Howell’s Block, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD- 
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GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


17 N. Charles Street,’ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


—_~ 





Buy one of their improved 
“LOCK STITCH” or “ELASTIC STITCH” 
Sewing Machines, 


THE VERY BEST IN USE. 


They combine the elements of 
BEAUTY, 
DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND 
USEFULNESS. 


Either style embodies all the latest and most useful attach- 
ments and improvements. 


The Grover & Baker ceHing Machine Company, 


Is the only Company that afford the purchaser a Choice of Stitch. 
They make Two Distinct Machines, 


‘*Filastic” and “Lock-Stitch.”’ 


SALESROOMS—17 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS AND RICOH JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss Watches, 
GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY, 

CLOCKS AND BRONZES, LEATHER GOODS, 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Jaly-ly 





V. O. EARECKSON, 
Tr;U AABDE R DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 
FENCING. &Cc. 
LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





InRLPwrOoORTANT! 
PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 


KUSTER’S NON-EXPLOSIVE GASLIGHT FLUID! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The Lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and sce for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, (inct's. Portabie Gasiignt Co. 


my-12t No. 9)South Cay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
ww iTE 


GREAT CA RE 


_ ANTE) CHILD & GO 


20 N. CHARLES STREET. 


bo or CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
| FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, and 
Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JAPANNED 
WARE ard KITCHEN FURNI- 
TURE of every character. 





WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT ICE 
PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be as 
represented. 

New and Beautiful Patterns of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
TABLE GLASSWARE. 
nnenenen 3 WENT, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLE AND IN SETS. 
BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, &c. 


OF THE Our arrangements made in person with the leading man- 

; @ ufacturers in Europe and this country, and having resident 

® agents in France and England, give us every advantage in 

obtaining our supplice; manufacturing the common class 
of goods, such as 


Neto Iceland Refrigerator. TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


9 Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 

© the businees in all its details; purchasers may rest assured 

that we can and will supply their wante as favorably and 

JOOOSOOS90OO9000600506 000008 ypon as good terms as any house in New York or elaewhere. 
We respectfally solicit a visit and an examination of 

goode and pricee. ap-ly 








Otoners and Mlannfacturers 
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MONUMENT IRON VWoOoREHES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALL SIZES. 


DAVID’'S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays ; 
also, Flour Making 
aes" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 

















Batablished i1issc. 


LARMOUR & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, &c. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of EuRoPE as well as 
from the widely known AmeERIcAN factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &C. 


SOLID SILVER WARE of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies ; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manu- 
facture; Fine Table Cutlery, «ce. 

Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIAMOND’’ SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 


(Sign of the Big Clock.) LARMOUR & CO. 
195 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ee" WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner and warranted. may-ly 











We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the maaan of HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 
most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &¢. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 
No. 9 North St.,near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


— _ = = - _ Ee 

















| THE NEW LIGHT-RUNNING 


“HOWE” 








SBWING MANEINS| 


HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUM! | 


AT THE 


Vienna Exposition, 


FOR ITS SUPERIOR SEWING & STITCHING! | 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR THE STATES OF 


Maryland, Virginia, N. Carolina, §. Carolina: 
38S N. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


AGENTS WANTED in every County of the above States. 
Liberal inducements and large pay te energetic 
Wagons furnished and no Capital required. 
Machines Seld on Easy © *. 








